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THE DISESTABLISHMENT DEBATE. 


Howrvrn sanguiné our expectations may 
have been as to the reception which the House 
of Commons would give to this great and serious 
question, they have been amply fulfilled. It is 
a satisfaction to feel that, whatever may be the 
treatment of the disestablishment movement 
elsewhere, Parliament has treated it with all 
the respect which its gravity deserves. A full 
attendance on both sides testified to the interest 
taken in it by all sections of politicians, As a 
whole the debate was marked by great calmness 
and earnestness. Being, of necessity confined 
to one, evening, it was not possible that many 
members could take part in it; but those who 
did r the most 
part gentlemen of great weight and influence, 
the grave and elevated tone of whose speeches 
gives to our question at once .a position in Par- 
liament such as must gratify its most 2 
friends out of doors. 

Wo are precluded; of course, from saying any- 
thing about the argument of the mover of the 
resolution. For the rest, and speaking of the 
whole debate, it was evident that the principle 
of Establishmente—as a principle—was in effect 
given up. There was not even the shadow of 
an attempt to claim for the State the right to fix 
the creed and form of worship of any individual 
citizen. Sir Roundell Palmer virtually conceded 
the whole principle when he said, I quite agree 
that no State authority should interfere with any 
man's religious belief, and if in past times such 
an opinion was entertained, we happily live i in 
times when such interference has long since 
passedaway.” Itwasavowed, as it has been in pre- 
vious discussions on Church questions, that the 
creation of a Church Establishment would be im- 
possibleifit were now to be broached anew. Nearly 
the whole answer attempted by the opponents of 
the motion amounted to this:—‘‘ Here is the 
Church of England; it has been here a long while; 
it is doing a good deal of work ; it has a good deal 
of money ; and though you Dissenters don’t like 
it, the people of England don’t want it dis- 
established Just yet: therefore we oppose 
the motion.” There seemed to be an underlying 
conviction in the minds of all the speakers, and 
also in the minds of their 8 that this 
was about all that could be said for the Church, 


and that if the nation should come to wish for. 


disestablishment, the Church would have to go, 
and that it was more than probable that the 
majority of the people of England would sooner 
or later make that demand. There was no real 
attempt to grapple with the main grounds on 

which the motion was based. Sir R. Palmer did 
indeed make a show of grappling with the first 


charge, that the Church of England had failed to 
secure that universality and unity at which all 
Acts of Uniformity have aimed‘ and for which 
alone they have been passed. Under cover of 
smooth and almost honeyed words he granted 
that this aiming at universality was a piece of 
tyranny; ‘‘founded upon false and impossible 
principles, arising from ideas entertained in past 
times when liberty was not known,” but then, 
instead of following the admission to its logical 
conclusion, and allowing that the institution 
which was founded upon those impossible and 


475 | false principles of a dark and despotic age could 


no longer be maintained, he adroitly glided 
away into a eulogy of the Church for the high 
degree of universality” it had attained, and 
which, according to his own claim, did not extend 
to much more than half the nation. Verily it 
must be a poor case when a highly cultured 
gentleman, lawyer and poet too, and a most re- 
ligiously conscientious man, can speak of degrees 
of universality at all, and expect the Noncon- 
formists of England to be content with their 
position of inferiority and exclusion for the 
reason that the half is a considerable proportion 
of the whole—that whole itself being a thing 
founded on the impossible and false ideas of 
mediseval times. 

We would be the last to deny that the Dis- 
senters have, as Sir Roundell Palmer asserted, 
derived much good from the pa at gg 
flex influence of her culture and learning. 
what has this to do with the question Pye 
Establishment ? Would there have been no cul- 
ture and no sweet influences if there had been 
no Act of Uniformity? Did that Act create the 
Church and give to the hierarchy of the clergy 
their life and being? Were they born out of 
the womb of an Act of Parliament? Or if not, 
were they all barbarians like ourselves, till an 
Act of Uniformity transferred them 
into ‘‘sweetness and light”? Or if this be not 
contended for, then we are at a loss to see what 
such pleas have to do with the question of Dis- 
establishment. 


As was to be expected, ists anita oll tes 
claims of the rural parishes, to which the mover 
of the resolution had pointedly adverted, and 
which constitute the strong case of the Church 
of England. And Sir Roundell drew a most 
enchanting Arcadian picture of a model parson 
with a model parish, claiming for the Church 
that she is the heritage of the poor. But these 
Arcadias are not to be found everywhere, and it 
must be confessed that a very large number of 
the poor are like Esau, and despise their heri- 
tage. But what of it all? Is this in- 
justice to be tolerated on so vast a 
scale, and a denomination endowed with such 
enormous national funds, because the Church is 
on the whole a blessing to the agri 
labourers of England and their families? In- 
deed, instead of arguing the right of the Church 
of England to exist as the Establishment, Sir 
R.; Palmer almost made an appeal ad miseri- 
cordiam, and all but avowed his conviction that 
the principle of endowment had so weakened 
the spirit of liberality and the sense of duty in 
the members of the Church that disendowment 
would be to them partial destruction. 


The Home Secretary made what may be re- 
garded as an official speech, in which, judging 
by its tone and hesitating arguments, there was 
very little earnestness of conviction. Its chief 


point was a defence of the Government for not 
taking up the question, on the ground that the 


„ formists of England? Let 


state of public opinion did not warrant their 
doing so: implying, of course, the conclusion— 
of which we shall not be unmindful by-and-by— 
that when the state of public feeling is so- und- 
so, it will be the duty of Government to take it 
up. The speech of Mr. Leatham in favour of 
the motion was one of great power and plain- 
ness of speech, and produced a considerable im- 
pression. His reference to the disendowment 
part of the question was most felicitous, and 
was in substance this: —‘* You profess to be a 


was given for the teaching of those errors which 
you have previously foresworn.” 


The speeches of Mr. Disraeli and Mr. Glad- 
stone were equally remarkable for the entire 
absence of any serious attempt to defend the 
principle of Establishments, or to refute the main 


And now what is the result? Does it justify 
the action which, after much anxious and care- 


repeatedly 
. 


ion as 
thing, and not a few of whom are intimately 
ted it] ite li it and inist 
and dispense ite patronage, has gathered 
together, as it does only for great questions, and 
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substitutes for argument as these cannot wear 
long? If we persist in our demands for 
justice and equality, basing them on no 
other grounds than. these, such flimsy 
pretexts for refusal must sooh be torn 
to shreds or wort into holes. True, as they 
tell us, the little griévances are gone. There 
which were all we Were able to grapple with 
up till now. an the great grievance remains, 
which is not iff the feast degree a 2222 but 
a civil grievance. This that half the nation is 
just at immense social and civil disad vantage by 
the favouritism shown by the State to the other 
half of the nation, on account of a religions and 
not at all a civil difference. That that grie- 
vance. is removable is certain. It is only | t 
removable in one way - through the will of the 
people of England. And our task is now to 


win over that public opinion which is the 
real sovereign of these realms, as the Prime 


Minister see: 


1 to challenge us to do at the 
conclusion. of 


Established Churches of England and Scotland. 


IHE NEW UNIVERSITY TESTS. 


Ir was very obvious, as soon as the evidence 
Wen before thee elect Cenimittes of the House 
of Lords on University Tests was printed, and 
of the Oommittee 


before the second 
appeared, what would be the line taken b 
Lord Salisbury’s party. the witnesses—bo 
Ohurehmen an ters—who were sum- 


pe before — Committee were summoned 


9 Giatings purpose of sustaining a case in 
favour of a test, or of tests, in * not now 
of the Established Church, but of — 


I tty Land many cases the party 


ra cea — pom ae 


endouvour ed. The cross 


„ Dr. Raleigh, and. Dr. 


Schedel. well worth perusal, both for the 
acnteness of of the examiners and the equal acute- 
ness of those under examination. Nothing; 
however, could pnt Se to support the proposal | ™#r4 


is speech, and undertake ‘the 
12 Work of converting to these 
0 


majority of the people of Eng- im 
land, N until some statesman on the right 


hand of Mr. Speaker shall bring in a bill for 
the disestablishment and disendowment of the 


in that grt the — 
id sy with 


0 8 urchmen went 
them; 2 ane a strenuous endea- 


your nr gills made to entrap a of the five 
— na witnesses into something like 
in Aale of a religious test, the 


int of Mr. Reed, I. F., P 
8 ot ; 8 


in favour of coercion and restriction, but, as it is 
getting to be pretty often the case now, while 
the nu. nbers were on one side the 
on the other, and the substantial result of the 
debate was in favour of unfettered equality. 


ent was 


The Marquis of Salisbury’s first and most 


important amendment was to the effect that no 
person should be appointed to the office of tutor, 
assistant tutor, dean, censor, or lecturer in 
divinity, in any college now su 
of the Universities, until he should have sub- | which he 
‘scribed the following declaration :—‘‘I, A. B., 


in either 


do solemnly declare that while — * the 
office of I will not teach anythin — 
to the teaching or Divine authority of the Holy | 
tures of the Old New Testaments.” 
4 supported this amendment in a 
h of considerable ability, but wanting in 
vigour which 5 is — teristic of his 
— made, how- 


the bill as it stood would be so 2 
it would banish distinctive religious teaching 


entirely the claims of the Church both as no 
* maintainable and as of intel smaller 
rtance than the other matters that were in- 
volved in the issue. We value,“ he said, the 
secular rights of the Church, but we treat them 
as mere dirt compared to sec the supre 
3 bone on in the education of the young.” He 
that all offices and endowments should 
be 1. open, without distinction, to all sub- 
jects of ’ Queen, and that even all 
12 also be thrown open to those 
who agree upon the essential points of Chris- 
anit, that is, he said, to ninety-nine out ef 
very hundred. Still, the marquis declared that 
e did not intend to b 
terpretation of a court of law, or to support it 
by the agency of a court of law. It was not to 
be a ‘legal security,” but it has a certain 
weight in the court of honour and conscience.” 
The marquis, like a new as 5 oy eo eo to 
condemn x te tests imposed Py pa 
5 * that public opinion never. va 
ecided the 1 8 he had now raised, Which 
— not between Church and Dissent, but be- 
tween Christianity and Infidelity. His speech 
concluded with an impressive peroration, culmi- 
nating in the grand and inspired words that 
„The fear of God is the „ of wisdom.” 
We did not need this h of the marquis 
to assure us that the position now assumed by 
the test party is assumed with grave earnestness 
and transparent sincerity. It is not, as has 
been represented, a last refuge of “ bigotry.” 
It does not come from bad passion, but from 
simple weakness, want of knowledge, and 
want of faith. The 1 represented by the 
uis have never 


of new tests, w y of University | religion or of churches apart from something 
, of whom Professot J owett was tho moet in *. r of N ther? have 2 + erent 
ai any idea of — K thi uae: “infidelity,” because they know little 4 S 


— The bulk of the evidence, ho 

evidence 
itherto, * never 
own 


— 1 10 
— was in favour of a new test. 


Salisbury’s 
We BRO 
opinion 


this 


that he 


ments. 
A better, more thoro 


4. aa 


with this | is ti 

enn the noble Ved iat beat 
had better have nothing to 

do either with the Committee or with his amend- 


„or more exhaustive 
at issue in regard to this 


1. know a little more o 


thing either its origin, its nature, or its 
various phases and characteristics. They have | 
eee ee ee 

ny, booms rang have never, as they think, 
flourishing without some sort 

they think to 
with a ‘fearsome 


3 

being left alone, to 
itself, nd it ting lt lon, to tage y 
trived thing which any earthly wind would 
Mek ove, They see in their lurid i 


oy of feeble i Me ars or what 
dread, 


radlaugh; all religion extin 

ry . think, human souls, that they 
can prevent the ca 
to be imminent, by a form of words binding 
n conscience and honour. We don’t sneer 


at them for this; we Tie. 
and what it can do. Wo respect their en- 


in the freest air, without a test or the shadow 


be both felt — — eke — 


where it is left without a single 80 
toction. 


Salisbury’s speech, the weakness of the position 
which noble lord had chosen was clearly 
enough 3 out. Lord Kimberley took issue 
. once his confidence in the truth 


York the marquis over, and proved 
wastes | SS action tobi” he ath ith of the 
lay nobleman. ‘‘I see,” he said, no o for 

ion if this test is to be its only ! 
On these two lines the dopey 3 
and ended with a maj | of onl io for the 
4 to 66, of that ae 
+4) | nine were meinbers of thee epissopal bench. 


The debate, however, rs not —— 
division. The marquis carried 


the exemption 
of headships from the operations of the bill by a 


place; and so i 
will, in due 11 


have been the case, 8 5 livisio 


from the Universities altogether. He gave up | i 


any experience of 


8 N land given oyer to the disciples of 


he which seems to them | 


tiousness, but we tell them—we who have lived 


In the debate which followed the Marquis of 


ur Tories religion, Even the Archbishop of 


question to a 
majority of only two. The of other concen of the 


us of Monda 
— will, we should i 


that has been 
in his present position, 


60 10 bw 6 lead 1 12 of two in the 
House of Lords. — 


to allenata ie followers, stl Wek, 


~~ „ „ „„ „„ Qj 


„ no secre 91 te cai r of his | 
40 intention. 6 comaidered that the 2 


Dill as it passed the Commons. We are none of 


us fighting for ourselves, or for 
„but for the interests of 


„Which are identical with, the —.— 
of purest and highest religion. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 


We had to regret last week that the crowded 
state of our columns would not permit of any refer- 
ence to a very interesting conference at Sion College 
on the relations of Church and Dissent, which we 
find reported in the Inquirer newspaper. A few 
weeks ago, it will be remefhbered, the Rev. W. C. 
| Maclagan read a paper upon this subject of a High 
Church character, submitting in a moderate tone, 
but with great theological exclusiveness, the terms 
upon which Dissenters might be received into the 
Church; the Church being, of course, virtually 
the High Church party. On the second occasion, 
the Rev. Joseph Bardsley, a gentleman who will be 
well known to our readers by name, came forward 
with a paper extending a welcome to all Evan- 
gelical Nonconformists, Mr. Bardsley appears to 
have spoken with good taste and good feeling. He was 
followed by a clergyman of another party, the Rev. 
Mr. Ware. Mr. Bardsley had protested against 
the Dissenters being styled schismatics — Mr. 
Ware protested that they could be nothing but 
schismatics. Here was High-Churchism, to be 
presently followed by Broad-Churchism, in the 
person of the Rev. Simcox Lea, who vindicated 
very earnestly the equal Christianity of all, whether 
Episcopalians or anything else, who loved the Lord. 
A Dr. Bunting, a Wesleyan, followed, but doe 
not seem to have added anything to the debate. 
The Rev. Newman Hall then rose, and asserted, 
with what we should judge to have been consider- 


Let any one read the nooount ofthe reoent meeting of 


. 


Churchmen, Broad -Churchmen, and 
men will give up what they and their Cl 
added to the laws and the customs of p 


Christianity. 
ne 


ings is simply impossi wm them paths ave A gai 
sible that all that is said should be by. At 


the meeting of the Bible beer there was quite & 


ter and an Establishment Bishop. ‘The Bishop 
Gloucester and Bristol ‘the chair, 


Dr. Stoughton, who moved the vote el than 
It must also be a matter of ee 


a A 
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all to see the Lord of Gloucester and Bristol in | Referring to the work done in past years, and done on a | Nonconformity, but si with a view to the 200 ial, 
the chair. (Cheers. though he never before | scale which had well. nich exhausted the resources of the * 4 
had the honcur of boing in his lordship’s presenos before, vociety, he eonalekan tis lanhee Wh wy thet though in- moral, and religious advantaye of the whole coun. - 
yet he was sure he w exouse him for saying that for | cisive sentenoo— Alas! we meet with little sympathy, 


me years past he formed a rather intimate 
n him through the medium of his ori- 
tical works—*(cheers)—and he believed he might say 
eee 

me doriv van m the 

6 maaite | luctions which his lordship 

had published. He rejoiced „4 in those 
dogs he had, heard his declare his hearty adhe- 
sion to that society. (Cheers.) He also felt undtr great 
obligation to him for what he was doing in connection 
with the Revision Company. He was looking forward 
to the completion of the of that company with 
very high ex tions, and believed that who 
ere eng in that work — — renderi 1 
the greatest importance to the Church o in this 
land. (Cheers) He thought his lordship could tell 
them that work, encompassed with some 
difficulty, was advancing with as much rap‘dity as could 

y and, further those who 

were on in it found how and pleasant it 
to dwell together in unity. (Cheers.) 

The Bishop in reply said: 

A few iast words with reference to the kind a 
gions, which you have received so kindly and lly, 
6 whom I trust I shall now be honoured by calling 

friend. His name is one well known to literature. 
has kindly alluded to some fleeting efforts of my 
yu. His own name is enrolled among those of our 
honoured historians. 
There! Why, that is stronger language than either 
Nonconformists or Establishmentarians often use 
towards each other. We hope that the friendship 


now established will take a practical turn and be 


Owl bas 

have been reading the report in the Guardian 
of the meeting of the Propagation Society, and 
have in the speech of the Bishop of Sydney 
something also worth noting. The Bishop has been 
in Australia many years, and he thus speaks of the 
pr of the Churches under the voluntary prin- 


he should that, notwithstand- 
of State aid . of the colonies 


in return for this co-operation,” 


This is the revived attachment to the Ohurch, is 
it? This is how the Welsh people build their 
ecclesiastical edifices, is it? This is their enlarged 
Ifberality too, and their self-sacrifice for the Esta- 
blishment, is it? The English Church Building 
Society has given them the money, and can get no- 
thing for itself in return! We thank this Glamor- 
ganshire rector for letting this particular cat out of 
the bag. 

The decision of the Irish Synod to postpone 
until 1872 the revision of the formularies of the 
Church, has been followed by a decision that the 
subject shall actually be brought forward in that 
year. The proposal was debated with great earnest- 
ness, and every now and then with some warmth. 
This was natural, and it is a healthy sign in any 
organisation when free speech is not always cold 
and calculating speech. There is such a thing, not 
at all too common, as the heart running away with 
the judgment; but it more commonly happens, 
now-a-days, that the judgment presses upon the 
heart with such weight that it can scarcely move, 
much less have free and healthy play. A little 
warmth is not ‘‘a dangerous thing” in public 
movements; there is a great deal too little of it. 
So we take it as a good sign that the differences of 
opinion in the Irish Church Synod were debated 
with a moderate heat, out of which, ultimately 
came light. For the bishops have seen their way 
toco-operate with the Revisionists, and a thoroughly 
good committee has been appointed, which, no 
doubt, will make an honest report next year. The 
worst feature in this committee is the preponder- 
ance of the clergy ; but it is generally understood, 
we believe, that there is a majority in favour of 
moderate revision. The Synod is now, we believe, 
debating a new set of canons, which will clearly 
offer a remarkable contrast to the Canons of 1603. 


grateful | We are sorry, however, to see that rites of burial 
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may be remembered how, about twelve months 
since, there appeared an article in the Quarterly 


space to direct the 
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carried by thirteen to seven. 


Mr. Mall, who rose exactly at five o’clock, 


are still refused to ‘‘ unbaptized”’ persons, 

It is satisfactory to us to find that there appears 
to be a considerable extension of anti-Establish- 
ment feeling in Scotland. With reference to the 
motion debated in the House of Oommons on 
Tuesday night, Mr. Treasurer Morton moved in 
the Town Council of Perth that the Council pe- 
tition Parliament in its favour. The subject was 
discussed at considerable length, nearly all the 
speaking being in favour of the motion, which 


the Town Council of Greenock has also taken ab- 


tion. In the Scotch papers, considerable promi- 
nence is now given to the disestablishment move- 
ment. It would be strange, indeed, if those 
who first roused English Dissenters to a sense of 
their duty in relation to this question should 
themselves now be wanting. ä 


— 
THE DISESTABLISHMENT 
: OF THE 
BRITISH CHURCHES. 


was 3 
petition from Bradford against the motion about 
to be submitted to the House, signed by 24,700 
ratepayers. 


: 
E 
| 


more would be heard . 
Concurring with my friend in 

the motion I am about to 

rest upon any 


(Loud 
It involves a matter of high national policy. It 
cerns the interests of Churchmen quite as much 


j 


of numbers of | 
neither. I desire to deal with it, on the present occa- 
sion, in the full recognition of those facts and 


therefore with ho special reference to the benefit of | 


was 
We understand that 


ror 


try. As arule, I am quite aware this House dis- 
likes abstract resolutions. I am not surprised that 
it should; but I don't see very clearly how the 
opinion of the House could have been more con- 
veniently tested in the first. instance as to the expe- 
diency of giving complete effect. to the politico-eocle- 
siastical policy of 1869. (Hear.) To have intro laced 
a question of this magnitude by a bill or bills (for 
it would have required more than one), would have 
been an absurd undertaking on the part of any private 
member—only a responsible Governiment could have 
presumed to initiate the question in that shape. But 
it is to no idle discussion that I invite the House. 
The object I have in view is a perfectly practical one, 
namely, to ascertain how far the House is disposed to 
apply to other parts of the United Kingdom a policy 
sanctioned by Parliament in its application to Iro - 
land. In seeking to gain that object I earnestly 
and honestly disclaim all feeling of hostility to par- 
ticular Churches, as well as to particular. Church 
parties. (Loud cheers.) I wage no war with religious 
denominations, as such—Episcopalian or Presby- 
terian. I heartily wish them God-speed in their 


respective spiritual missions, In this House, 1 


trust, and in my capacity of member, no one will 
reli- 
of the 
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other conditions. The Church is convulsed by in- 
ternal dissetisions. (Hear, hear.) It must needs be- 
come more desperately so in proportion as thought 
becomes more active, and inquiry more searching, 
and conscience more energetic ; and we know, as a 
matter of fact, what we should have anticipated as 


ü things, presents itself in 
thé light of a monopoly, sometimes barefaced and 
repulsive, veiled and unobtrusive, but 
always’ unjust. Then, glance for an instant at the 
great wage-earning class both in the large towns and 
in the rural districte—a goodly proportion too of 
whom possess the elective franchise. It is confessed 
on all hands that to the great majority of them the 
Church has ceased to have any attractions (loud 
ories ot Oh, oh!” and “‘ Hear, hear though as 


et it may not Nave called out any very active hos- 
ty, Wa, Sir, these are conditions which strike me 


ts incompatiblygwith a safe postponement of 
question to any distant date. Let it be borne 
in mind that the problem to be solved is « difficult 
one ; it involves 4 great number of extremely deli- 
Gate quédtions ; it is bound up with 4 variety of 
social and family interests ; and it will néed much 
reliminary investigation by the Government which 

itself with the settlement of it, and a great 
deal o u Lanting 80 . It seems to me 
that for the sake of all thé parties, and of all the 
interests concerned, matter is one which should 
el sh a 
until it finde itself bled waters. It would 
short of 4 national calamity if the 


éxtérnal conditions except such as would allow 
ot ‘ample lebure, cool deliberation, and quiet 
int of opinions. (Hear, Hear.) So much 
aa to "talk Badge’ ot. e premature from a 
nere Now let me ask the 

ouse to look at the matter from the point of view 
of those who are ontside the pale of the State 
Church. Is it possible, 1 ask, for us to shut our 
eyes to the fact that so jap the Church of Eng: 
land remains part of the itution of England, 
e ee ee 
or semi-ecclesiastical 


EB: 
a 


‘gan come of our pottering over an inter- 
access of small repairs, when we all 
well enov Rl foundations of the 


at once admit, that this is a question which beyond 
most others has a specially religious aspect. I am 
not going to discuss it in that light. I agree that, 
however high the qualifications of this House in other 
respects, they do not constitute it the fittest possible 
tribunal for testing the worth of religious opinions. 
(Hear, hear.) And, to do it justice, the House has 
usually disclaimed not only its own fitness, but its 
own inclination, to meddle with religious problems 
in its debates. Well, Sir, what the House does not 
wish to talk about, I am anxious that it should not 
affect to govern. Elsewhere, assuredly, I should 
contend that this is a question which not merely 
has a religious side to it, but that the religious side 
of it is by far the broadest and the most important. 
At any rate, it is on this side of the question that I 
find my chief motivé for calling the attention of 
Parliament to it, and I hope the House will forgive 
me for saying, that it is not because I depreciate 
this aspect of the question—and far less because I 
doubt the solidity of the ground it offers me in 
debate, that I decline resting my present argument 
upon it. But, Sir, there is one line of observation 
open to me which I think I may pursue with 
propriety even in this House. What is the 
purpose—I will not say the sole, but the main 
purpose aimed at by giving to the Church a political 
Establishment ? Her prelates sit in the other House, 
her clergy claim and enjoy a legal and exclusive 
status, her parochial and other endowments have 
been assigned to her by law, and her liturgy and 
Articles have been made part of an Act of Parlia- 
ment, for the promotion, I suppose, of the spiritual 
interests of the people. In theory, at any rate—in 
that conception of it which fired the imagination 
and kindled the religious ardour of our forefathers — 
a State Church was an institution set up for. the 
purpose of Christianising all the people of the State. 
And truly the object they had in view was so grand, 
so generous, so Godlike, that even we who most 
emphatically repudiate the means chosen to carry it 
into effect, can at least thoroughly understand it, 
aud look back upon it with admiration, if not with 
sympathy. They meant a really beneficent thing 
when they allied the Church, theit best ideal of 
human goodness, with the law, their highest ideal 
of human power. In those days they did not re- 
flect that conscience and faith can no more be 
restrained within limits drawn around them by the 
law of man, than the dreams of childhood can be 
preserved under a glass shade. But if they made a 
mistake in the view they took of the congruity of 
the two forces—the temporal and the spiritual— 
and forged fettera for faith and love that could 
no more touch them than a bullet could wound 
a disembodied spirit, they aimed, at any rate, 
at a complete and intelligible result. The National 
Church, in their idea of it, expressed a national 
faith. It aimed at securing a national unity of be- 
lief, a national uniformity of worship, and a national 
identity of religious teaching by the clergy ; and 
hence it claimed an exclusive right to employ 
national reso All the souls of the nation were 
taken in spiri al charge by it. All were baptized 
into commaipn with it, All were bound by law 
to receive its teaching, and were met at every turn 
of life by its ministrations and offices. That, Sir, 
* conoeption of the Church of Eng- 
T thon arrangements devised to give 

— to it — out’ a piece with it; were 
marked by logical consistency ; were based tipon 
the same hypothesis—namely, that there can be no 
National Church which is not the Church of the 
whole nation, Well, Sir, in these days we have to 
do with a state of things wholly incompatible with 
that ideal. (Hear, hear.) The question left to us 
for consideration is, whether the meaning, the 
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having evaporated, we do well to tie ourselves to 
the dead forms of it conserved only by the 


machinery of the law. The Church of England 


| comes under cultivation at all, is cultivated by by 
Churches which she, will not recognise. . She is 
never likely to cover the whole ground now. She 
is not therefore a National Church, for she neither 
does nor can comprehend within her 
her sacramental and tuitional agency, the entire body 
of the nation. All the resources, it is true, which 
the nation, as such, has given for religion she 
appropriates to herself. All the worldly honours by 
which it means to mark its appreciation of 
she keeps in her own hands, But she is not the 
National Church in the sense of being the accepted 
or adequate organ of the whole people of England, 
for quickening, nurturing, or giving expression to 
their religious sentiments. (Cheers.) And after 
all this statement of the case falls very far short of 
the facts. The general impression it leaves upon 
our minds as to what we gain from. the Church 
Establishment in spiritual resulta would be far 
more unfavourable if we could analyse those re- 
sults. Imagine, for instance, if you can, the aspect 
which the religious condition of the nation. would 
assume at this moment if it could be seen minus 
the part contributed to it by the non-established 
communities? I invite the House to pursue that 
thought. What, I ask, would be the result if we 
were able to distinguish and. pull out from the 
spiritual covering provided for the people of this 
realm, every thread which had been woven into 
it by other hands than thoseof the Church of England, 
and could parcel it out among separate denominations 
in such manner as would enable us to say—‘‘ So much 
belongs to the several sections of the Methodist 
body—so much to the Presbyterians, so much to 
the Independents and the Baptists, so much to the 
Catholics!” If it were possible, I say, thus 
strictly to follow up and measure off the work of 
each denomination, and to wipe it out from the sam 
total of religious life and effort in this kingdom, what 
an astounding discrepancy would be exhibited be- 
tween the purpose for which the Church Estab- 
lishment was set up and the actual results it has 
achieved. (Cheers.) . But in truth, even the net 
sum. of good after this .. process: of 
elimination is not wholly due to the working of the 
State-Church system, No man can make thé 
admission with more profound than I 
do, that, for something — — a generation, 
the members of the Episcopal Church have been 
exceedingly active in supplementing the deficient 
provision made by the law of the land for the 
spiritual wants of the community. (Hear, hear.) 
The number of district churches built and en 
dowed by private liberality speaks volumes for 
the power and the fruitfulness of religious life 
in the Established Church. But this expan- 
sion of her machinery, it should be remembered, 
is not due—at least to any considerable extent 
to the action of the State. All that the State can 
be truly said to have done in this matter is that it 
cleared the ground of some of those legal impedi- 
ments which it had itself thrown in the way of 
religious zeal. With very amall exceptions that do 
not materially affect my argument, it did not build 
these churches. It did not endow them. It does 
not support them, It has simply absorbed them 
into the system as by law established.” All the 
beneficence put forth in achieving these splendid 
results for splendid results they are—-was put 
forth by individuals, not by Parliament. The 
Bishop of London's Fund, for example, owed nothing 
to the Legislature. The beautiful structures, 
reared by the munificent donations of the wealthy, 
both in the metropolis and in not.a few of our pro- 
vincial towns, would probably have been reared 
all the same, if the Church to which they were made 
over had been independent of the State,. (Hear, haar.) 
Indeed, the spontaneous liberality of Churchmen, 
which has thus enormously added to what I may 
be allowed to call the of the Establishment, 
eae trio litione, bee 


is not now in fact, (whatever she may be in] been 


profession, the Church of the whole people of 
England. She is the largest of the denominations 
into which the Christian people of this country are 
divided, comprising, we will say, half the popu- 
lation as her voluntary adherents and members, 
and that half for the most part, the upper, the less 
dependent, and the better-to-do half of society. 
She can lay claim, with truth, to the bulk of the 
wise men, the mighty men, and the noble of this 


and the respectable. But it can hardly be said 
with truth that she has taken a proportionate hold 
upon the far more numerous classes beneath them. 
She has never—and probably less than ever in our 
times—overtaken the work which she arrogates 
exclusively to herself. She claims the whole ground 
for cultivation, but at least a moiety of that which 
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such, is proved to have been an egregious failure. 
It has failed quite as signally in other respects. It 
was meant to secure unity of belief, uniformity of 
worship, and identity of religious teaching by 
the clergy. Well, Sir, I put the question to the 
knowledge and conscience of the House, Has it 
done that? (Cheers,) Don't let me be suspected of 
over-valuing these objects. They of olden times, it 
must be confessed, set a high estimate upon them. 
But there are two kinds of unity—the one is a 
manufacture, the other is a growth ; one is brought 
about by legal coercion, the other by insight and love. 
Compulsory unity of religious profession by every 

of the realm was the aim of the law down 
to the period of the Toleration Act; forced uni- 
farmity of clerical teaching is what the law since 
then has been content with requiring. I know not 
which of the two is the profounder mistake. This 
I believe in my soul: that the Acts of Uniformity 
which stand upon our Statute Book have done 
more towards lowering the tone of moral and reli- 
gious sentiment in this country than any other thing 
for which the State is responsible. (Loud cheers.) 
Why do I think so? Because I have faith in the old 
proverbial saying, that corruption of the best inevit- 
ably leads to production of the worst. Sir, religious 
profession at command—which is intended to stand 
for the outward and visible sign of religious belief at 
ecommand—is an unpardonable affront put upon 
the intellectual and spiritual nature with which the 
Creator has endowed us. (Cheers.] There are few 
national calamities more to be dreaded, none which 
bring with them a more killing moral blight, 
none ‘which more certainly deprave the higher life 
of u people, than for the teachers of the nation, 
clerical or secular,—{Hear, hear) to beplaced by the 
law of the land understrong temptation to be cowards 
to their own convictions. (Loud cheers.) The evil 
effecte of it may be seen in the lax tone of society, 
which is, perhaps, its last result—a lax tone, espe- 
cially in regard to the sacred ends intended to be 
compassed by an Established Church. Nobody can 
deny, I think, that there is a striking contrast be- 
tween the temper and attitude of the British mind 
in relation to theological propositions and in rela- 
tien'to those which are sciéntific. In the pursuit of 
truth commonly classed under the term soien- 
tifie;” there is an ardour, an independence, a sim- 
plicity of purpor a conscientiousness in ascertain- 
ing and stating results, which to witness is with 
mest'men to'admire and to revere. All of us give 
credence — perhaps too implicit credence — not 
merely to the results of scientific inquiry, but even 
to the speculative inferences drawn from them. We 
bow to a consensus of scientific men, even when the 
conclusions it has sanctioned cut right through the 
core of our pre-existing opinions. Now, let us sup- 
pose that science had been established by law as 
theology has been: (Lond cheers.) Let us try to 
imagine a compromise of scientific opinions, contra- 


a year-set apart to maintain it, the Sovereign bound 
to confess it, the universities obliged to subscribe 
to it, and everybody ambitious of being somebody 
tempted by the prestige thrown around it to. profess 
general concurrence in it. On a supposition of this 


not know that the sects in the Church are 
almost as numerous, and much more discordant, 
than those that are outside of it? (Hear, 
hear.) What candid mind does not feel itself 
compelled to admit that neither in faith, in wor- 
ship, nor in teaching, does the exercise of autho- 
rity of law achieve; or even tend to achieve, 
the unity which it proposes? In all religious respects 
the system has failed. Universality and unity were 
thetwo leading designs which the union of the Church 
with the State was meant to subserve—universality 
of the Church’s sway over the consciences and 
hearts of men—unity of belief, profession and 
teaching as it regards the clergy appointed and en- 
dowed to teachthem. Sir, political ascendancy has 
not helped the Church towards either of these ends. 
It gave her authoritative access to the people, but 
has not helped her to win their hearts, nor even to 
secure that testimony to her efficiency which she 
would have had if it could have been said of her that 
the common people heard her gladly.” It placed 
her clergy under legal definitions and restrictions as 
to their belief and teaching, but it has not sup- 
pressed the individualities and eccentricities of 
form which religious life, when greatly active 
among the clergy, was sure to take under unnatural 
pressure. Considered simply in relation to its own 
purposes, the union of the State with the Church 
has been a mistake, a failure, and a wrong. 
% Hear, hear,” and No.“) The House, in its 
patience, will bear with me,—(loud cheers)—I 
trust, while I glance—for I can do no more than 
glance—at another main aspect of the question ; 
one that I sometimes fancy is more impressively 
realised by those of Her Majesty’s subjects outside 
of the Church Establishment, than by those of 
them who find shelter within it. It is this—the 
essential and inseparable injustice involved in 
lifting one Church from among many into political 
ascendancy, and endowing it with property belong- 
ing to the people in their corporate capacity. 


since the phrase Justice to Ireland” was the 
watchword of the Liberal party. (Hear, hear.) 
What was then understood by justice to 
Ireland ”?—what, but a policy of conciliation of 
which the disestablishment of the Irish Church was 
the foremost item! Well, but how was it that dis- 
establishment was justice to Ireland? What made 
it justice? I venture to put it to the right hon. 
gentleman who, to his immortal honour, in- 
scribed this policy on the Imperial Statute - 
Book, whether, when he called upon the 
people of England to do justice to Ireland, 
he did not mean by it that the first indis- 
pensable step towards paying the sister country 
the due to her was to relieve her of the 
burden of a State-Church. (Hear, hear.) What 
made it a burden? Wherein consisted the 
essence of the injustice which the British people 
were rightly called upon to remove? Was it not in 
this—that that which is the common property of 
the whole nation—such, for example, as the nation’s 
influence, the nation’s authority, the nation’s 
honour, the nation’s wealth—cannot be exclusively 
made over to a part of the nation,—(Hear, hear) 
—without inflicting manifold wrong upon the 
residue? (Cheers.) I grant that, in the case 
of Ireland, there were incidents of  aggrava- 
tion. The disproportion’ in numbers between the 
legally favoured and the legally discountenanced 
sections of the community, and the foreign origin 
of the Church established by law, gave to the Irish 
Church an appearance of oppressiveness which was 
apt to throw into the shade the unjust nature, in 
the abstract, of the State-Church policy. But, in 
truth, the wrong done to Ireland consisted in the 
policy itself, not in its accidents—(Hear, hear) 
for, as 4 policy, it contravenes men's sense of the 
tespect due to their freedom of conscience and 
to their individual 
But what was unjust in 
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They may make it more or less cruel, impolitic, 
or exasperating, but they cannot change its in- 
trinsic character. (Hear, hear.) Now, Sir, the 
inmost of a Church is 
necessarily unjust in ite operation—or, to state the 
truth in a form less likely to be controverted—that 
man suffers injustice at the hands of the State, 
whom the State places in a position of exceptional 
disadvantage on account of his religious faith, or his 
ecclesiastical associations. (Cheers.) Thank 


acienee of the Britidh people, that a man’s religion is 
au affair between hi 


anti Goll—{elebets)—and 


(Hear, hear.) Two years have hardly elapsed | i 
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that the statesmanship which deliberately sanctions 
his being molested in the profession or the practicé 
of it rests upon a basis condemned as radically un- 
sound by the most indestructible of human 
instincts. I shall be asked, no doubt, what 
there is in the State-Church policy as carried 
out in these days and in this country, 
which meddles with a man’s freedom of 
conscience, or places him in an ‘xcep! 
tional position, on account of his feligious pro- 
fession. I will give the answer, so far as I cain, 106 
so much in that form which would best express the 
sense of wrong felt by those who are not members 
of the Establishment, as in that form in which it 
will be most likely to awaken reflection in the mind 
of sagacious and high-minded statesmen. Take 4 
survey of the operation of this State-Church policy 
in its amplest breadth—what does it show you? It 
shows you a nation sharply divided by law in regard 
to their religion into two great sections the oné 
privileged, the other tolerated. It shows you’ one! — 
half, or thereabouts, of the people of this kingdom 
condemned by law to occupy before the law an 
inferior position as compared with the other half 
to be tolerated, endured, humiliated in that which 
they regard as their most incontestable right, and 
in the discharge of their most sacred obligations: 
(Hear, hear.) It shows you the lesser half (we will 
say) of the community beholden to the greater half 
for their liberty to worship God as conscience may 


deteriorating 
ter. (Hear, hear.) Don’t believe that thé 


which ought above all things to be impartial and 
imperial, can treat one large section of those 
subject to it with exceptional discouragement 
in their most cherished and most sacred’ inte- 
reste, without on both the favoured and 
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means for the upper and the richer half of the com- 
munity. (Hear, hear.) For, really, it comes to 
this in the main, ( Hear, hear,” and cheers.) 
Divide sooiety in this country into three séctions—- 
the upper, the middle, and the lower—and I think 
it will be admitted that it is to 9 far greater extent 
with reference to the lower section, than to the 
middle and the upper, that the machinery of the 
Church Establishment has become of no avail. 
(Hear, hear.) You will say that the machinery 
provided by the Nonconformists has also failed 
in regard to this class. (Hear, hear.) I must 
admit it. I can’t deny it—although I can except 
from the force of the allegation, the case of the 
Nonconformists in Wales, and to a very considerable 
extent alsothat of the Methodists and Roman Catho- 


lies in England. But comparing, as a whole, the Esta- 
blished Church with the non-established churches, 


as to the spiritual grasp they have upon the poor, 
neither, I fear, can boast of much superiority over 
the other. There is this great difference, however, 
in the position of the two. The non-established 
communities, in all that they attempt for the evan- 
gelisation of the lower stratum of society, employ 
none but their own resources ; the State Church— 
so far at least as it acts as a State Church—-employs 
the resources of the nation. (Hear, hear.) And 
the chief religious means which are provided from 
national resources fall to the actual advantage of 
that half of the community which occupies a higher 
social position than the other half. I admit this 
ia not an intentional result. But in its effect it is 
none the less a grievous injustice ; because the 
share which the undermost section of society has 
in that portion of the national estate which 
is appropriated by the State Church, does 
chance to be so employed as to throw nearly 
the whole benefit of it into the hands of 
the sections that are better off thaniteelf. From the 
political injustice inflicted by the system, I pass 
on to notice the social mischief which it works. 
The tendency of legislation for some time past has 
been, slowly, it may be, but progressively, to sweep 
away clase distinctions, and, as far as law can do it, 
to remove the causes of social divisions and dis- 
cords. We all profess to lament them. We have 
reason todoso, An immense work of social amelio- 
ration is waiting to be done in this country. The 
plague-spot of pauperism calls for all our vigilance 
and skill to check its spread, and the abject and 
helpless poverty which lies immediately contiguous 
to pauperism has little chance of resisting its inroads 
except by the help of a wisely organised system of 
beneficence. Outside the action of the law there is 
almost unbounded scope for the action of voluntary 
zeal and generosity. One of the great needs of the 
day is a thorough systematisation of the efforts 
— — thorough 

of feeling in order to unity of 
— Well, Sir, the one-sided interference of 
law with the religious relations of the people goes far 
towards if not altogether preventing, this 
unity of feeling. It too often prevents co-operation 


set about framing the Elementary Education 


Bill! What was it that forced upen us the 
necessity of putting up with a dual system 


power of the State-Church. (Hear, hear.) 
America, where law leaves religion to its own 
resources, no such division of educational agencies 
has been found necessary, nor will it here for any 
great length of time after the policy of disestablish- 
ment has been carried into effect. This is but a 
single sample, but every one must be cognisant of 
the fact that the spirit of exclusiveness born of 
the Establishment system and fed by the encourage- 
ment given to it by the sanction of the law, per- 
meates, more or leas, the whole framework of society 
in this country.. A dualistic and divided agency 
characterises by far the largest proportion of moral, 
charitable, and philanthropic enterprise amongst us. 
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joints, and weakening its strength. All parties 
must take their share of blame for permitting it to 
continue. But the State is really the most respon- 
sible party. By ite injudicious meddlings with 
religious opinions — (Hear) — it has thrown the 
torch of discord into every corner of the king- 
dom—(Hear, hear)—and, to an immense extent, 
has transmuted differences of belief into per- 
sonal alienation of feeling, (“ Time” from the 
Opposition; loud cheers,” and Go on, go on.“) 
I come now to the last main consideration of the 
question to which I shall advert—I mean the very 
serious disadvantage which the system inflicts upon 
the Church itself. I will touch but cursorily and 
lightly upon this point, because anything calcu- 
lated to throw light upon it will come with more 
authority from my hon. friend who will second this 
motion. But I can hardly pass it over without some 
notice. (Hear, hear.) Sir, it must be confessed that 
the Church of England ‘‘as by law established ” 
has reached a troublous stage of her experience. 
Seldom, if ever, has her discomfort been greater 
than it is now. Without are fighting, and within 
are fears. Nevertheless, her condition at this 
moment is infinitely preferable to what it was a 
century ago. Then, in her political security she 
gave herself to sleep; and spiritual numbness and 
torpor overspread her frame. She cared nothing 
for freedom of action ; she wanted only to be let 
alone. She is in a very different state now. She 


has a fulness of life too great for the narrow condi- 


tions which the law has imposed upon her. (Cheers.) 
She yearns for more liberty. (Hear, hear.) The 
atmosphere she breathes is oppressive to her. It 
always has been so except when she fell into a 
trance and forgot her responsibility. But now, and 
especially within the last few weeks, she bitterly 
realises the fact that she is not free—not free enough 
to do her own work with satisfaction to her con- 
science. (Hear, hear.) Sir, she cannot be at once 
free and established. So long as she remains in 
connection with the State, the people of this 
country will always, and wisely, insist upon de- 
termining in the last resort what she shall teach, 
and how she shall worship. There cannot be a 
Church Establishment—at any rate, there is never 
likely to be—without some distinct dogmatical 
basis. The dream of comprehending in one national 
and State-supported Church all religioniste of all 
denominations, and of providing out of national 
resources for the authorised teaching of all creeds, 
and perhaps of no creed, is but a vain dream— 
(Hear, hear)—‘‘ the baseless fabric of a vision — 
(Hear, hear)—a beautifully, many-coloured bubble, 
which bursts and disappears as soon as it is 
touched by the finger of practical statesmanship. 
(Hear, hear.) As I said before, the Church can- 
not remain one of our political institutions without 
which the law imposes on her. Nor can it be for- 
gotten that recent judgments in the highest court 
of appeal have narrowed rather than widened those 
conditions, (Hear, hear.) I venture to predict, 
moreover, that as the law defines itself more 


who are subject to the law will necessarily be- 
come more and more cramped in their position, 
and more and more interfered with in their work. 
The system cannot go on much longer. The rela- 
tionship of the clergy to the civil power is be- 
coming intolerable to those of them who are most 
in earnest, and is felt by them to paralyse their 
spiritual power. It will be real mercy, I think, to 
do by legislation, and therefore simultaneously for 
the entire body of the clergy, what will require an 
immense amount of moral courage in any of them to 
do individually, or even as parties—namely, sever 
the bond which, even on their own showing, 

restricts their freedom of action. An- 
other and still heavier disadvantage sustained 
by the Church in consequence of its connection with 
the State, may be described in one word, secularisa- 
tion—secularisation, first in appearance, and ulti- 
mately, to a very serious extent, in reality. In 
appearance—and here I speak far more of the system 
than of the persons who administer it—because the 
nature as well as the effect of the union between 
Church and State thrusts under the public eye the 
secular, rather than the spiritual, element of it. 


precisely, the authorised exponents of religion | 
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most profane form the seeming subordination in the 
State Church of the spiritual to the secular, Oan 
anything be more demoralising—anything more de- 
structive of Church religious influence than the 
mode of appointment adopted in the case of 
bishops? The congé d’élire, the Royal letter, the 
assured obedience of the dean and chapter, enforced 
if necessary by the penalty of pramunire, associated 
as it is with solemn prayer for Divine direction— 
Sir, it is a playing with sacred things — (loud 
cheers)—for political and secular ends which 
is perfectly shocking, and which goes far to 
paralyse the spiritual authority :and influence 
of the Church. Sir, it would be as useless: as 
puerile to try and conceal from ourselves the fact 
that a very wide public opinion sces, or thinks it 
sees, behind this semblance of secularism in the 
legal arrangements of the Church, something of its 
actual influence upon her dignitaries and chief 
rulers. It is certainly unfortunate, that however 
simple and blameless they may be in their personal 
life, their anxiety for the well-being of the Church 
is so loudly expressed whenever her temporalities 
are threatened, and so timidly and hesitatinygly 
evinced when huge inroads are being made upon her 
doctrine and ritual. (Hear, hear.) Will any. of 
us soon forget what took place in the other Honse, 
when the disendowment provisions of the Irish 
Church Act were being discussed in committee! 
(Hear, hear.) No doubt the right rev. prelates 
thought they were doing the Church a service. If 
so, it was a saddening illustration of the effect of 
the system upon their minds. I do not like to de- 
scribe it in words, nor need I do the bishops that 
unkindness, for there are but few members of this 
House who will not remember the sense of pain and 
shame which it excited in their breasts. (Hear, 
hear.) Seldom, I think, have the Christian people 
of this country had to lament a more humiliating 
manifestation of the secularising tendencies of the 
State-Church system. Sir, I will not trespass much 
longer upon the forbearance of the House. I have 
advisedly restricted myself to three or four selected 
and salient features of the case, lest by a multi- 
plicity of arguments I should confuse rather 
than deepen the impression I desire to produce. 
But I wish to say something of the rural parishes 
of the kingdom. In each of these; we are 
told, the clergyman, maintained by national éndow- 
ment, is a living link — Miahethalaihvthe 
lowliest of his parishioners, is a cultivated gentle- 
man, located just where there is, if not the greatest 
nead, at any rate the best opportunity, for diffusing 
both ‘‘ sweetness and light,” is the fixed centre in 


— — by which the. character 
of our agricultural population is 
— al Gah ep herp anne eaeeeae 


the inmates of towns? And the discouraging and 
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bear upon the case. Take the Principality of 
Wales, for instance—(Hear, hear)—where very 
few persons besides landowners prefer the State 
Church, where the bulk of the population is 
poor, and in many cases thinly scattered over the 
face of the country ; surely no one will be bold 
enough to contend that it is by the endowments 
possessed by the Church Establishment that the 
Welsh people are kept from a relapse into heathen- 
ism: Look at Canada, look at the Australias, 
look at New Zealand, look at the United States of 
America—why, Sir, there is hardly a Protestant 

Opalian Bishop in any of these countries 
that has not borne unhesitating testimony to the 
sufficiency of Christian zeal and liberality for fur- 
nishing the means of religious instruction—(Hear, 
hear)—and who has not deprecated all idea of 
going back to reliance on the State for the temporal 
maintenance of the Church in which they bear 
office. I could read to the House scores of quota- 
tions from passages uttered or written by colonial 
Bishops bearing out my allegation. And, Sir, this is 
a result at which we have no right to be surprised 
as if it were a strange thing. A religion that is 
worth anything will always contrive to find the 
means of its own sustentation and culture and ex- 
tension. It always has done so, except where its 
elasticity and vitality have been withered by a 
system of public endowments. England is re- 
puted to be the richest country in the world. 
English landowners and occupiers enjoy at least 
a fair proportion of that wealth. For the most 
part, they profess devoted attachment to the 
Church of England. Well, Sir, it seems most 
extraordinary to me that the right rev. prelates 
of that Church should so loudly and so frequently 
proclaim their distrust of the readiness of those 
among whom they ordinarily mingle, apd to 
whom they minister, to do what most other 
people do—namely, make some sacrifice for 
the maintenance of their religious faith. 
Sir, I believe this distrust is a libel on the English 
gentry. If the chief rulers of the Church of Eng- 
land chose to organise, each one for his own dio- 


. cese, a sustentation fund for spiritually destitute | es 


parishes within it, would it not be more in harmony 
with their sacred functions than taking every occa- 
sion that presents itself to persuade the people of 
this kingdom, that if the State did not make 
spiritual provision for the rural districts, nobody 
else would? My conviction, on the contrary, is, 
that.the disappearance of State endowments would 
be instantly followed by a rush of voluntary efforts 
to fill up the vacuum. Depend upon it, that faith in 
Christianity is not yet at so low an ebb in this country 
—(cheers)—as to suffer a single village community to 
remain destitute of the means of religious instruc- 
tion and Divine worship. It would not be for lack 


of means, or of liberality, that a deficiency of 


spiritual provision could befall our villages—it would 
be, if at all, merely for want of proper organisation. 
In conclusion—{ironical cheers from Opposition, 
loud cheers from Liberal benches)-—Sir, I implore 
the House not to look upon the question I 
have so inadequately brought under its con- 
sideration as one of merely speculative interest, 
and not of serious ical importance. It 
may appear so to ial observation just at 
this moment. But, Sir, it is neither rampant 
Radicalism nor sectarian fanaticism, but conserva- 
tive prudence, which counsels us to profit betimes 
by the lamentable occurrences which we are witness- 


sphere—but, Sir, it does seem morally certain that 
through that ordeal which will try the strength 
our national institutions to their very foundations 


Churches of Great Britain is that before that 
time comes they may be safely moored out 
of the reach of political billows, and beyond 
the ordinary sweep of political passions. I would 
have all branches of the Church, which, after all, 
are united in the same root, fulfilling in that day 
those functions which are best adapted to exalt 
men’s motives, moderate their aims, soothe exas- 
peration, and tone down popular clamour. And I 
a as aaa eee ae 
which 

upon 


and always have been attracted, by political Churches. 
(Hear, hear.) I would fain see them all rescued 
from that danger. In their proper and divinely-ap- 
pointed sphere, they are more likely to be out of 
the way of man’s wrath, and will be better quali- 
fied to win man’s respect and affection. Sir, it is 
with a simple view to these great and beneficent 
results that I now move the resolution which stands 
on the paper in my name. (Loud and long - oon- 
tinued cheering. ) : 

Mr. J. D. Lewis: My hon. friend has requested 
me to second the motion, because he knows that I 
am totally unconnected with the Nonconformist 
body. But the fact is, that this is not a question 
between sects: it is a question between those who, 


| whether they be Episcopalians or not, are in favour 


of political liberty and a free religion and those 
who hold an opposite opinion. (Hear, hear.) My 
hon. friend spoke just now of the piles of extracts 


which he might have read from the speeches of | 8 


colonial bishops, but I think that piles of extracts 
might be read from the sermons and speeches of 
eminent men in the Church at home, in it as well 
as out of it, all of which would tend to show that 
there is a large and increasing number of Church- 
men who look upon the separation of Church and 
State asa policy that is at once wise and inevitable. 
(Hear, hear.) I have not come to trouble the 
House with extracts, but I trust I shall be per- 
mitted to read a few lines that have been written 
by a member of the House, the Under-Secretary of 
State for India. During the long vacation he said, 
A conviction is beginning to gain ground among 
the people in favour of a separation between 
Church and State. I The whole stream of public 
opinion is going in that direction, and men are 
coming to the conviction that religion should be 
settled by men’s own consciences, and not by any 
State machinery. I say that the man who enter- 
tains such opinions is. with us in his h no 
matter wis ts nay say in this House. (Hear 

hear.) My hon. friend has said much better than I 
can say it, anything that was to be said on this sub- 


‘ject ; but, nevertheless, I trust I shall be 


to make one additional remark. I think that the 
t objection to an Establishment is this, that 
the Church was originally based on a condition of 
things which has since been entirely swept away. 
(Hear, hear.) The leading idea at the foundation 
of the Established Church, and why it came to be 
established, was this—I will put it somewhat 
differently from the manner in which it has been 
put by my right hon. friend the Socre of State 
—it was that the State had a right to dictate to 
every man as to what his reli opinions were to 
be. The foot was to be fi to the shoe, and the 
man was to take his religion from the State as he 
took his clothes from his tailor. The State did 


everything, and we know that in this — all 
i It 
would be impossible to name any more exploded 


before that tribunal for publications such as appeat 
every week ? There is one called the Sunday 
which circulates extensively in some of the 


the Bucharist, the: fo vere 
e Eucharist, the i 
saintly intercession, the ivii 
Mary, and the efficacy of 
hear.) I am aware, and no doubt shall be 
reminded of the fact by bon. | 
ite, that after this publication had 
time in existence, a 8 . 
called the attention of the Bishop of ; 
its contents, and the bishop merely wrote in 
pre dig Hage seg apd gh retin os : 
t 


cation in question. This was but mild censure, 1 
should certainly have from so leading a 
bishop of the Church of land a somewhat more 


emphatic condemnation of teaching imconsistent 
with the spirit of that Church. (Hear, a aaa 
recentl another bishop, ing in 
ae or ee 
0 was i 
er ing it. Now Lask 
ouse what woul t ma tage gone 
who, whilst saying that he felt bound to obey the 
game laws, F 
no intention prosecuti 
hear.) If my hon. friend 1 — 
were present, I think he would be 
a magistrate, and would say that much 
deprecated the game laws, he would, 80 
as they remained the law of 
refer to see them properly obeyed. ( 
think that the di ishment 
Church shows us what ought to be d 
the best protection for the laity would be 
to obtain a complete mastery over the 
which the Church is supported. My hon. 
before he sat down, spoke of the events 
occurring on the continent of Europe. 
that the tornado which has devastated 
a warning which we ought not to 
pointed to a cloud no larger than a 
the horizon of the country, and also 
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times of tumult, popular indignation generally 

fell foul of the Church. (Hear, hear.) This may 

be true. It may be that we are a time 

when the State ship will require > 
were looked 


There is a certain of who 
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a vast 
w of the country, specially 
by the law, with the two Houses of 


form its su council, with twenty 
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12 
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if 


yg Rend tree te See oe Test | people 


ion of Roman Catholics and Jews to 
Parliament, and the disestablishment of the Irish 
Church, exploded that . This idea having 
been given up, it was ted by another 
idea, which was that the pos Patri 
fess a religion, Now, that is an abstract question 
which I will not enter into, but I think the House 
will recollect how it was exhausted, first Lord 
Macaulay, and secondly by the hon. and 


the great change which has in the 
sony a Se country. — the days of the 
udors, the only two cities in England were 
London and NI Leadon ing not greater in 


on than some of the fi provincial 
E . The various revenues of 


re en I am to allude to such a 
subject in a MAN 
Roman Catholio members, including one Minister 
a yr dy Ar Bin Bare 
wi system which admi religions into 
at lagidhtive powers checl be given to. ans 
ve ven one 

faith. I ask whether of England has 
not been for some time not so much 

Catholicism as 
. bey 

go 

mine sometimes u 
by a tribunal which also eal —— 
but that is not always 
as to remind us of 


| 


to face a matter which must, sooner or later, come 
before the House. But he contested the accuracy 
of the inference which might be drawn from the 
words of his hon. friend when he said that the 


ciple with regard 
Church was dealt with on altogether exceptional 
grounds. It differed entirely from the Scotch and 
English Establishments, because it did not have its 
origin in the wishes of the majority of the country, 
and because the people of Ireland regarded it as a 
badge of inferiority. He was far from saying that 
even if the Irish Church did have 

other 
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did represent the views of the majority of the 
of Scotland, and alth the question 


the minds of the people of nothing, he 
was would be done in the matter until the 
great ity of the people were in favour of tlis- 
establishment. With respect to England, the ques- 


—the relations of God with man standing now 
in the same position as they did 5,000 years ago. 
Theological problems might, no doubt, continue to 
exercise the ingenuity of men of various d of 
intellect as heretofore, but the solution would pro- 
bably in the end differ little from that which 
long since been arrived at. But when his hon. 
friend spoke of the Church of England as being op- 
posed to free discussion on religious questions, did 
e mean to contend that the members of any Chris- 


eeling | tian denomination outside would be allowed to 


who enjoyed in the highest d the of 
the Nonconformists throughout—he meant the hon. 
member for Bristol—who said so far as he saw, 
there remained only two of the grievances of which 
See Sang, ba, Revinle andthe sarpemming the 
w and that concerni 0 
admission of Dissenters into the Universities. 
questions were, however, now 
the consideration of Parliament, and 
he did not think the Nonconformists had an 
reason to complain that they had been received wit 
want of sympathy. It did not of course 
that because there had been no 


‘tation 
e dis- 


erk 


were new from the „ — an —_ 
mous | pear. question, 
— toe th — to — — was whether 
lution 

on the su No Government wo he 
thought, be justified in such a task 


public opinion. The calm - 

iend in dealing with the ques- 
he was afraid, not be imitated by the 
large, and its discussion must lead to 
and controversy, although in the 


; 
N 
. 


the pre- | only plunge 


It was the business 
such 1 and 
take 


to em up only 


migh y 
of the Church, yet the 


ed, and it was, he 


opinion of the great majority of the 


her work would not be efficiently done 
if Establishment were taken away. e felt 
sure that the Church, notwithstanding some jealousy 


in the affec- 


tons a of tho arta bake of, the nati 
ons 0 0 0 on. 
ear, heard There were, indeed, ood reasons 
why that should t 


Church a number of educated men, abounding in 


could supply, The Church, too, afforded greater 


body. He had, he must con- 
4 to the statement of 


unconscious of the great 


ere 
be the case. By means of the 


maintain principles so divergent from one another 
as were held by distinguished leaders of opposite 
parties in the Church of d who still continued 
to be members of it? (Hear.) He understood that 
cheer, but he maintained that in a free country like 
ours, and in an age of speculation such as the pre- 
sent, liberty like that to which he had just ad verted 
was a great advantage. Bossuet, as is well known, 
came to a conclusion as to the falsehood of the Pro- 
testant faith, because of the great variety of views 
entertained by its members; while Milton, on the 
other hand, in one of the noblest passages in Eng- 
lish prose, took credit for the earnestness and 
fidelity of that religion as exhibited by the outcome 
of various sects and denominations manifesting 
itself in the most terrible times. He, for one, 
should always regard it as one of the great recom- 
mendations of the Church of England that she ad- 
mitted within her fold men of varied opinions, and 
that she exercised only in extreme cases the power 
of restriction, His hon. friend had said that 
though much good, which he had no wish to deny, 
was done by the Church of England, yet there was 
no proof that the same amount of good would not 
be done if the Church was disestablished. No 
doubt it was very difficult to meet an ent of 
that sort. He could not, for instance, undertake to 
say if the Constitution of this country were . 
and a Republic substituted for a Monarchy, t 
the people would not prosper, that riches would not 
abound, that literature would not be cultivated, 
and this country would not be a t country still: 
But we were not likely to such a change 
without strong reasons, or when there was not a 


demand for it. That was the very case of 
: the Hetablishod Church. He was not prepared to 


defend her with any abstract arguments. He 
knew that our colonies, our own very children, had 
proved that they could keep religion alive without 
establishments. (Hear, hear.) It was only justice 
to his hon. friend to say that through Europe and 
the civilised world the tendency was to connect less 
leas closely the State and the Church, and 
although his hon. friend had not been able to point 
to any State of considerable itude in which the 
Church had been dissociated 
such was the tendency of human thought and pro- 
Therefore, he would be the last to contend 
t the Church ought to be maintained because 
she was the Church of England. She could be 
maintained and justified only so long as she could 
justify her existence by her own good works. 
(Hear, hear.) In his opinion there was on the part 
of the majority of the people of this country a 
strong aversion to see effect given to motions such 
as that by his hon. friend, and therefore 
he o not accede to it. He did not blame his 
hon. friend for 1 this important question. It 
was well that it should occupy our minds; it was 
well that those who defended the Church should 
have their minds recalled to what constituted her 
strength. But at the same time, as * men, 
they must decline to make changes the 


results of 
which they could not foresee to be ; they must 
decline, at rate, to accept a motion which would 


em into a barren and 
troversy. (Hear, hear.) 

Sir RounpELL Palm: I am very happy to 
state my entire agreement with so much of the 
speech of my right hon. friend as did justice to the 
tone and spirit in which this question was intro- 
duced to the House by the hon. member for Brad- 
ford. I think from the point of view in which he 


profitless con- 


approached the ‘subject nothing could be more | P 


worthy of the dignity of the question, or of his own 
convictions, or more consistent with the respect 
which I have no doubt he entertains for the con- 
victions of others, than the whole temper and man- 
ner of his speech. Nor do I deny that such a 
subject, when we see it canvassed out of doors, 


should, by those who hold the opinions of the hon. 


member, be brought under the notice of the House, 
I deeply regret, however, that there should appear 
to be any cause for its introduction to our considera- 
tion. I would far rather have preferred that the 
general feeling of the country, as I believe it to be, 
should be so well understood and acquiesced in as 
to make it unnecessary to consider the matter. But 
when we see considerable bodies connected—I 
won't call them with agitations, for that is a word 
that might not be acceptable—but with movements 
out of doors for the purpose of influencing publie 


| Opinion on this subject, and when we see also 
within the House itself some under the influence of 


what I hope to be temporary irritation and excite- 
ment, appear to give some acquiescence to the same 
views, I cannot pretend to deny that the question 
should be brought under our attention. There is 
one point of really great importance on which 
I believe myself to be at one with the hon. 
member for Bradford. I quite agree with 


m the State, yet. 


ies 


him in thinking that the religious aspect of thi 
matter is the most important, although it fem 
which neither on the one side nor on the other can 
be directly dwelt 134 in this House. I further 
entirely agree with him in some of the main prin- 
ciples which evidently actuated his mind, 1 
wholly differ from him in their application. I quite 
agree with the hon, member that no § ry 
rity cage to interfere with any man’s religious 

lief. I he tae Raab to lave ab a Lead tn aaa 

are 


tained, we to live at a period in which it 
has long since p away. ‘such a principle 
were really invo in the maintenance of an Esta- 


blished Church, I should probably have been found 
in company with the hon. member. (Hear, hear.) 
But I im utterly the notion of being.a member 
of a mere political Church. (Cheers.) I believe 
with the hon. member that it is a thing i 
— — nation. The 8 it 166 as truly 
y a religious society, together by reli. 
gious bonds, depending upon reli faith and 
religious convictions, as it is a society in possession 
of certain temporal advantages, neither could stand, 
nor, in my opinion, would it be worthy to 


a 2 so ing t 
gious belief, religious doqtrine, and 
and there being in its presen 


State as really and truly a ition of the spiritual 
character of the Ohirch as of the tuebedl autho: 
— * the State — all their mutual relations being 
embodied in the solemn compacts of Acts of Parlia- 
ment on the one hand, and Church formularies on the 
other—as long as the Church maintains its vitality, 
as long as it exercises its powers with, the liberali 

and the general public benefit which it does, and 

asacceptable and useful to the people as it is, 80 
lang k Soent ent hope that neither on ite own side 

ill it be ready to give up the means of doi 

which it 7 3 its relations wit | 
State for the sake of any supposed advantage aris- 
nor, on the other hand, that the State, for the sake 


of gi effect to theoretical arguments and re- 
mo * founded upon those menta, 
will d Wrive itself of one of the most le allies 


for all ses of good government and well-doing 
throughout the country, which, in my belief, : 
has existed in any nation in the w (Cheers. ) 


Now, I will endeavour briefly to follow the course 
of argument of the hon. member. The first article 
of his indictment urch 
was that it had failed in Pee Sere pouye of at a 
taining to the universality which i essed, and 
of not accomplishing the unity of belief which it 
was supposed to require. With to the pro- 
fession of universality, that was evidently founded 


upon false and impossible princi | from 
ideas entertained in past times. oP far from feeling 
that the Church in fhat respect, op 
and truly, has failed in its intended 

maintain that it could in no other way: whatever 
than under the influence of those principles of 


liberty which have put an end to the notion of 
coercion by the State have attained to that 
of universality—and a very hi of univer- 


sality, I take it to be—in its beneficent ons 
to — — attained. * doubt — 
fherty which existed in the Church notwithstanding 
He said that it 
‘although 


its connection with the State. 
would continue to live and be 


and from day to day, 
maintained and extended 


the hon. member to give ; but 
we all know we are not very far from the truth 
when we say that the professed members of the 
Church number at least as many as the 

members of all other religious bodies put . 
(Hear.) But does the influence of the Church stop 
with those who are directly conscious of it ? Suppose 
you had the old machinery of a universal: Ohureh, 

ine that 


* ou 7 { . 
really ind’ as affected for | 
sent by the influence of the 
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has so fair and li hat I am 
persuaded he thinks so. I am sure he would be 
ready to admit that the Church, so much with 
zeal 7 stimulus to 
: side by side 
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Nl of some eminent Non- 
conformist. It is a Nonconformist church, the 
architecture of which is very like ours. (Cheers. ) 
I am told that although they do not confine them- 
selves to any liturgy, there „ 
of the Dissenti es in ooun a 
a al aet'ipdobesd to 9 of 
gr ote of England, (Hear.) I believe 


most 
political agitations, is 
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of life, which makes men contented, 
virtuous, and happy i 


ete 9 
them an abundance of those virtues 
which I honour and which I wish were to be found 


. 
poor no of the poor. (Hear. 
imagine any institution to which this 
: r is — than to 
e centre o e popula- 
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good, whose whole and sole business is to take care of 
eir souls as far as by God's help he is enabled to 
do 80, in e way and in all circumstances of life 
to be their friend and counsellor. In rtion as 
he does that work, he does a thing of inestimable 
‘Value. I admit that if we had not that institution 
we could not now create it. But we are not going 
to tear soviety up by the roots. (Cheers.) This 

institution does a work of inestimable value 
over the whole land and in every part of society. 
We have inherited it from our ancestors. My hon. 
friend—I hope I am at liberty to call him so— 
wishes for certain theoretical reasons to 

whole of the immense machinery by which 
He says we ought to destroy it, 
8 Do not 
let it be supposed that if the Church were disestab- 
which it would thereby be 
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great deal 
is, and it is so not only in 


Fre 
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of | regard 


the human intellect should rather seek and find its 
highest and noblest field of labour in removing 
from religion the incrustations of false science in 
past times, rather than in a ing to invent new 
religions in the future. (Hear, hear.) For another 


reason the anal not hold. You do not 
found Churches scientific men, but it is in the 
nature of on to form Churches with 


wit be Kings, Parliaments, elections, 
no arli ta, i or any- 
kind, but the men beat altel oe 


of the community : 
pro which for public it 
on of for centuries, alth 
* oy in the benefit derived from the 
il to do so from simple choice. (Hear, 


have themselves, It is quite clear that concurrent 
endowment is not the object of those who do not 


oro pita er y. (Mr. 


8 ear.) ns I * 
t n e ition upon 
low ground of property, and 7 therefore, ex- 
amine some of the reasons for bringing thi 


motion before the House. My hon. friend said he 
did not like to put this question upon a sectarian 
basis, but, in my opinion, it is undeniable that the 
rivalry of different denominations is at the bottom 
of all this movement. (Hear, hear.) It is not that 


they really desire the win poll ich the Church 
is possessed, or that. they: f that injustice is done 
property but 


dislike for 


to them: because the 


any civil rights, privileges, or advan whatever. 
(Hear, — 1 now say a i words on 
the * been made in regard to 


this | was that amon 
England, th 


tion possess the com 
advantage 


that in my opinion it is u 
Church, whether establi 


How would it be 
uniformity sec 


8 obligations of its ministers 
the supremacy of the law as 


Courts of the Crown? (Hear.) It has 


from the time of the Reformation 


liek: 


by Act of Parliament, 
Y sanctioned by 
of arliament, to be carried on otherwise than 
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rroneous report of a speech of an hon. friend of 


mine in which he represented to have said 
that i was or — sal to be sacred 
to an Liberal. and ter.) 


ppose there is any Liberal on thie 
side of the House who will adopt that sentiment, 
nor do I believe it ever fell — of my hon. 


by so 

sent 

would ve the of the strength it 

now possesses to withstand that description of 
I would conclude ing the words of a 

great man who was by mo means a biget, who early 

in his life was very strongly attached to the Church, 

a poet of and liberal mind, and join him in 

the expression of an intelligent wish: 


(Ch eers. ) 4 

Mr. Ricwarp said: Sir, I must at once draw a 
broad line of distinction between the Church of 
England as a religious institution and as a poli- 
tical establishment. I can say for myself, with un- 
faltering lip, that I am not conscious of the slightest 
feeling of hostility to the Church of England in the 
former capacity. (Hear, hear.) As a religious in- 


> 


stitution the Church of England is deserving of the 


respect and veneration of all Englishmen. She has 
had a long and, in many respects, an illustrious 
career. In times past she has done great service 
to the cause of Christian and Protestant truth, and 
whether established or disestablished I believe the 
Church of England will continue long to render 
the same service if she is faithful to her best tradi- 
tions. She has had a continuous succession of 
learned and pious men, whose writings have adorned 
our literature, to whom I willingly, for one, acknow- 
ledge the extent of our obligation for her in- 
fluence over the mind and the heart. Her 


from the present connection 

‘ let us look at the relation 

which the Church of bears at this moment 
to this House, and can any earnest Churchman 
regard it as either satisfactory or pleasant? Session 
after session we have been measures 


Established Church, and it was only 
er A* the debate which arose on 


5 
oF 


Lectionary Bill, last year there were fifteen 
or sixteén measures before Parliament relating more 
or less to the internal affairs of the urch 
This session we have had before us the Lessons 
Bill, the Lessons of the Church, and I 
must own — felt shocked when I first 
—— bill, we 
u 
2 
was 
House 
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members can submit to 
8 If Church to which I 
belong in discipline 
been subj of sacred 
— ee certainly 

have shrunk from it with ble re- 
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ot from his high position and great ability alone, 
but from the amount of earnestness in his character 
as a Churchman, and I respect an earnest Church- 
man as much as I do an earnest Dissenter. The 
right hon. gentleman felt, no doubt, as I have often 
felt and recoiled from having these sacred subjects 
submitted to the discussion of this House, but what 
a poe 5 te — 9 4 ight — ** ? 
e ap to who did not 
to the Established 8 ed to the 
English Nonconformist members of this House, to 
the members for Scotland, and to the members for 
Ireland—Presbyterian and Roman Catholic—to 
abstain from taking any share in discussing these 
2 which concerned the members of the 
urch of alone. (Hear, hear.) Cannot 
he see the absurdity and anomaly of the position 
involved in such a request? For what did he ask 
on House to do? — S — 
e tives of the peop icate 
2 as legislators, in order that the 
Church of England, While continuing to be a Par- 
liamentary Church, might be relieved from the 
embarrassment and unpleasant na ge me result- 
S for the perpen of) giving 
ir, I rose princi or the ivi 
some iNastretions of the working of 4 State Church, 
drawn from the history of its 
part of the United Kingdom with which my own 
observation has more intimately conn : 
I refer to the Principality of Wales. Now, what 
is the object — an a — what 
is a certain body set apart? are ral privi- 
leges assigned to it? why are 
secured to it by law, for what purpose, if not to be 
the religious instructor and guide of the le? 
(Hear, hear.) Well, Sir, if they have failed in that, 
is there any further reason for their continued exist- 
ence? It was admitted by the right hon. gentleman, 
the Prime Minister, in 22 motion of the 
hon. and learned member for bigh (Mr. W. 
Williams) last year that it was true that, as regards 
the Church in Wales in the beginning and towards 
the middle of last century, Wales had fallen into a 
very sad and neglected state in religion and morals. 
But it was pleaded that it was from the time the 
British Government to send down English 
bishops to Welsh dioceses, the Church deteriorated, 
and that through the alienation of the revenues and 
abuse of nage, general corruption grew and pre- 
vailed. t in that case it was the power of the 
State that crushed the Church ; that power without 
which, as the hon. and learned ——. tell us, 
religion cannot live in the land. (Hear, hear.) But 
then it was said that when the Church was ruled by 
native prelates, they were revered by the people, 
and cared for the people. That is a fancy picture. 
No doubt the practice of appointing Englishmen to 
Welsh bishoprics, and of filling thechurches with Eng- 
lish clergymen, their relatives and friends, on whom 
the highest dignities and best livings were conferred, 
no doubt this was an injustice such as is not shown 
in the annals of any other country. I admit that 
the Welsh Church has been monstrously treated for 
9 eee. but when Churchmen come, 
and e these evils as an excuse for in afficiency, 
I ask them, Whence have these misfortunes 
fallen ? — say that the Church has suffered 
gross in just a 
revenues, and the appointment of unqualified per- 
sons to all her offices, and the of native 
talent, and the flagrant abuse of and the 


laxit K. oe ee eee 
of the Church in ales. But all this has come 
from its connection with the State. But, I sub- 
mit that, from the very first, the Protestant 
Ar- N * 2 — a ye 
mission of teaching the e. me 
give some facts in proof of 838 It 
must be admitted freely on all sides that the 
first duty of a Protestant church was to give 
. — y of the Sacred Scriptures to 
the W peo 


e in their own Well, 
then, see how the Church in Wales has ed its 
duty in that For a iod of seventy 
rene = the settlement of the Reformation under 


for a iod of a hundred years from 
the separation of Britain from Rome, there were no 
Bibles accessible except in the cathedrals and 
churches. And how did the Church act in relation 
to a translation of the Scriptures? In 1563 an Act of 
Parliament was ordering this work to be done. 
It was enacted that the Bible and Book of Comm n 
1 

the Bi t. r, St. 
Barde Llandaff and Hereford, were appointed to 
see it done by the year 1566, under a penalty of 
40“. each if the work of translation was not accom- 
plished by that time. Did do this? It was 
twenty-five years later, or in year 1588, that 
the first translation of the Bible in the Welsh 


language was issued to the le, and it was not 
done . the bishops, Subtle the pi 
e e e 
in . W. Mo or 

which his — held in honour and reverence. 
For the next half-cen from that time there was 
pn rte * —— 
that was the large folio, for use in churches; but 
8 time there were 30,000 copies of 
the whole Bible, and 40, 000 copies of the New 
Testament, published by the Nonconformista, 
although at the time they were the object go 
and incessant persecution. (Hear, hear.) ith 
the exception, indeed, of three folio editions = 
posed for use in the churches, and amounting alto- 
er to only 2,600 copies, I cannot find that the 
urch did anything towards providing the Scrip- 


ions in that 


ce, and that the alienation of the | 


es 


tures for the people of Wales till the year 1718; 80 
that for 160 years from the settlement of the Pro. 
testant Reformation, and for 145 years from the 
passing of the Act of Queen Elizabeth the Church 
of d in Wales did absolutely nothing to pro. 
vide the use of the Bible for the common people in 
the country. (Hear, hear.) Well, Sir, and what 
did she do in other ? Let us take the case 
of the 1 yd she — spies for the instruction 
in religion of the people. Ina let published 
ee ago by aclergyman, the = WY. Moreen, 
— states = — — churches and chapels be- 
onging to the Church of England in Bangor and St. 
Asaph. In 1560 the number was 318; in 1855 it 
was 366, en Be addition of only 48 churches in 
295 years. He her states that during a period 
of 140 years—from 1715 to 1856—there was no in- 
crease at all, but a diminution of one church: for in 
1715 the number was 367 ; in 1815 it was 366. (Hear, 
hear.) Now compare the provision made in Wales 
between the years 1801 1851 by the Church of 
d and by the various Nonconformist bodies. 
In 1801 the number of Church of England sittings 
in North Wales was 99, 216; of all other denomina- 
tions 32,664. In fifty years the population increased 
from 2 1 * * about 63 per 
cent. To have kept up the ratio of sittings to - 
lation, the Church of 0 2 
62, 505 fresh a whereas she did supply only 
— aA and the other 2 zd —- 
supplied 20,576, whereas they did su 903. 
(Cheers. ) In other words, the Church. of 
fell short of her duty by 73 per cent., the 
other denominations exceeded it by 960 per cent. 
(Hear, hear.) In South Wales, in 1801, the Church 
of England had 133,514 sittings, the other denomi- 
nations 82,443. The population increased from 
288,892 to 593,607, or 1 r cent. The quota of 
additional sittings required from the Church was 
140,854, but she provided only 15,204; whereas 
the other denominations, which ought to have pro- 
vided only 86,275 additional sittings, actually did 
rovide 270,510—(chesrs)—so that the Church of 
England fell short of her duty by 89 per cent., and 
the other denominations — it by 211 per 
cent. (Hear, hear.) Well, in the speech of the 
hon. and learned member for Richmond, it was 
said that if the Church was severed from the State, 
the rural parishes would be in a state of utter 
spiritual destitution. But in the case of Wales, I 
have a completely satisfactory reply to that asser- 
tion. (Hear, hear.) There, as I have shown, the 
country was neglected by the Church ; yet while 
the people were abandoned to ignorance, supersti- 
tion, and vice, there arose a few earnest men who 
had been themselves, I must admit, members of the 
Church of England—(Opposition cheers) - but who 
were expelled from her on account of the excess of 


(Hear, hear.) I may be-told that I am ref to 
evil days that have passed away, and that since 
then a t improvement has taken place admi 
it y. (Hear, hear.) I admit that the three 


to endeavour to infuse some degree 

into the Welsh Church. (Hear, hear.) 
after all, what has been done? I 
the case of the diocese of Llandaff, it m the 
favourable, and where the excellent * Me 
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Beltelp ses: othe: O08. pam stats (Hear, hear.) 
bishop, in charge, gives an accouD 
of what has been done since the year 1850, and 
he said that thirty-nine new churches had 
—or a -five. 
was this done? He cays thet i) wen.dene by Se 
liberality of the landed proprietors and the em- 
1 responsibilities attaching to, their. position, 
responsibilities a eir 

and that many of them had contributed. largely. 
But what does that prove? It proves, not 
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necessity for an Established Church, but the efficiency 


se built 186 thirty — 
diocese built new e against thirty-nine 
built by the Church of and have restored 


and 


127, against thirty-six by the Church. 
(Cheers.) Now, I put it to 


the House, what would 


have been the condition of this vast population, 


which has been growing with vast rapidity in 
Wales, if it had been left to the tender mercies of 
the Church of and? (Hear, hear.) It was 
admitted by one of the bishops that, but for the 
exertions of the Nonconformists, Wales would have 
been in a condition of positive heathenism. (Hear, 
hear.) I think this is a state of things which 
ought not to continue. It is a state of things to 
which I object. (Hear, hear.) First of on 
kits absurdity. 


such e provision by voluntary efforts, is it not 
unjust that they should have to bear the burden of 


another Church, which is not doing the work of 
instructing them in religion? (Hear, hear.) J 
object to it, thirdly, because it to disturb and 
poison the social relations between the different 
classes of the people of that country. (Hear, hear.) 
I believe there is ‘no le in the world better dis- 
poses to live in harmony among themselves than the 
elsh It was my misfortune to be called 
upon to bri rite tes? ap oe oe two years 
, certain proceedings that en in 
ales after the last election. I Seomined 0 the 
House how notices to quit had fallen on the tenant 
farmers, “‘likea shower of hail, as oneof my corre- 
spondents said, and although, after that discussion, 


con- 

science in the of their votes. (Hear, hear.) 
lh See a ty 211 I believe 
e Ohurch of England was, for it was proved 

I believe, in every instance the were 
Dissenters, and those who did the ice were 
members of the Church of England. (Hear, hear.) 
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State, if it is to continue to be endowed. It will 
be remembered that last session I brought forward 
a motion for the disestablishment of the Church in 
Wales ; and I then gave a notice of my intention 
to renew that motion during the present session. 
When I did this I certainly did not expect 
that my then motion would be so soon followed 
by a proposition for the disestablishment of the 
Church throughout Great Britain ; but recollecting 
and appreciating as I do the indulgence the House 
showed to me last session, I did not venture to 
bring that motion forward this session side by side 
with that of the hon. member for Bradford. I felt 
that it would be asking the House too much to put 
two motions of the same kind before it. I desire, 
therefore, on this occasion to give my earnest and 
considerate support to the motion brought forward 
by my hon. friend. I must say that I support the 
proposition with feelings in one sense very different 
to those expressed by the proposer and some of the 
supporters of the motion. I feel that some of 
the ents in favour of the establishment of 
the Church fall with very considerable weight, 
and I wish to say a few words in reference 
to several of those SS First of all I 
must observe that one advantage of the Establish- 
ment is that it secures to the members of the Church 
2 4 rin an, 

| an ism, and there is no 
doubt that the Church does this. (Hear, hear.) I 
sup it will*not be denied that no free Church 
d be tolerated which carried di ce of 
Opinion as far as is the case in the Church of Eng- 
land. (Cheers.) This I freely confess is an uf- 
doubted advantage, and I am one of those who 
believe that the Church was established in this 
country, not for its own benefit, so far as its eccle- 
siastical position is concerned, but for the benefit 
of the State. (Hear, hear.) I feel the argument 
which has been addressed to us, that if the 
Church be disestablished, what its friends most 
fear for, is not the interests of the Church 
alone, but for the interests of the State, and 
I certainly have had considerable mi ivings 
myself on this subject more than once. If I for one 
could feel thoroughly convinced that in the dis- 
9838 of the om — 1 ever would rise 
up in the state one t and general religious body 
full of power and — and earnestness, and 
reality, I certainly should consider the question 
twice before I would sever so powerful 422 as 


once, because I do not wish to be supposed to have 
overlooked this in coming to the conclusion as J 
have done, that it is desirable for the interests of 
the country that the Church ahould be severed from 
the State. It is said that if the Church were severed 
from the State, it would be undoubtedly for the 
benefit of the Church. I wish to give every pos- 
sible effect to the opinions of my Nonconformist 
bréthren, but I must declare that I do not 
follow them in this. (Cheers.) I myself have 
considerable doubts whether, if the Church be dis- 
established, it will be for the good of the Church in 
the sense in which we ordinarily understand 
term. I think, on the contrary, it is very likely 
that it may result in schism that would divide 
reer en, 
might enter upon anything so venturesome as a 
prophecy, I should venture to prophesy that the 
urch would be divided into two or three sections 


immediately further, oe oe e 
1 r is called 
or the tem posi 


tution and a power in the State. I am not at all 


wish not to humiliate the Church? I say that 
inst the su of the motion, ‘and I wish 


e rah on thi mb 


hich she 
from her association with the State, the Church 
hold its ground I confess that 
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supared, to say i ie clear that the Game weslt the 

efit in this sense by disestablishment. red purposes. 

pate, 2 Oo ant See — 4 4 — im - an Yoel t — : * 
conformists so completely disclai eir — but in h it was ti f 0 
desire to see the Church fees powertal than | a to fix the instruction of th ) 
it is; because if ne believe, as they must 

do, that they are the t, and 

the Church is in the y should th 


captivating and taking one ; but I believe, from my 
own observation 5 my own countfy, Wales, 
that the argument is practically not a true e 
and for this reason: the grown-up people will not 
submit to be taught in matters of religion by per- 
sons who are regarded in that sense as their supe- 
riors ; they will only listen to und be guided by 
persons who are, to some extent, in sympathy wit 
them, who are not too far in advance of 
and who, to some extent, e of 
prejudices and imperfections.  ( ex- 
rience has been that whilst in 
Vales, as a matter of fact, will listen With atten 
tion and reverence to their local preachera, who 
are persons considerably in advance of themselves, 
but possibly not so well educated or culti- 
vated asthe clergy, that while they will lis- 
ten and attend to these persons, and bp in- 
fluenced by them, they will not listen to the more 
cultiva and educated country 
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religion of any denaqmination 
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SUMMARY. 

THE conflict on Mr. Lowe’s ill-starred B 
closed last Thursday evening, when . 
M‘Oullagh Torrens in a forcible moved 
in Committee of Ways and Means that 


to i Ministry, should 
— by his vote to disturb them; and by Sir 


disapproving the in- 
su 


i the Go- 
t for the sake of the ot and abolition 


moved that the regulation prices to officers 


should | many interests—should be, thrown over 


ing—the principle of regard for the future. 
To the Premier’s lecture to the Conservatives, 
Mr. Disraeli responded that they would not be 
put down by the gibes of the right hon. gentle- 
man, although he once stood in their , and 
that it was his ownduty to support the interests 
of the poorer classes of the community! Some 
twenty-five Liberals ventured to vote against 
the Government on this occasion, but the 
motion was rejected by a ma; * of forty- 
six in a House of 542 members. e Income 
Tax Bill is now pursuing its course unmolested. 
One more effort has been made to get rid of 
the Government plan for the abolition of pur- 
chase in the army. When the Army Regula- 
tion Bill came up on Monday, Colonel Anson 


should be paid at once, and was strongly sup- 
ported on the Conservative side. aptain 
Vivian, mg vay ty hss at first the question with 
officers as +o the y Bill was, t should 
we 1 but grat ge „What — 
of the bill were just and reasonable. The plan 
now proposed would enable officers to retain 
what they had paid for, to get their money back 
as well, would carry over- tion prices pro- 
spectively as well as regulation value at once, 
and would cost some £5,000,000 more than the 
Government scheme. Mr. Cardwell also showed 
that the new scheme would stop promotion. 
Though the amendment was rejected a majo- 
rity of 22 the Opposition would not 
allow the bill to proceed, and after five divisions 
on the question of adjournment, Mr. Gladstone 
gave way. Thus another night was lost—which 
was precisely what the Tories desired. But such 
obstructive policy will = increase the num- 
ber of day sittings, without defeating the 
N the death, at 
e announce the death, at a 
3 age, of the Rev. Thomas 
Lynch, of whose life, labours, and publica“ 
tions a brief estimate will be found in our 
Supplement. 
e foreign news of the week mainly relates 
to the civil war before Paris. It was only a 
day or two ago that Fort Issy was actually 
captured by the Government troops. More 
than a hundred guns were taken, but the gar- 
rison escaped. A new and terrible ba 
erected at Montretout by Marshal MacMahon 
has reduced the forts of Montrouge and Vanvres 
to silence, and in a few days the National 
Guards, who show evident si of exhaustion 
and discouragement, will be shut in behind the 
ramparts of the enceinte. As the end draws 
near, there are signs of the revival of the Im- 
perialist cause both in the Army and National 
Assembly at Versailles—the eee claims of 
the Legitimists and Orleanists being apparently 
Tame arp Nowe mad gn 
osing ground. ties with respee 
Germany have disap by the signing of the 
definitive Treaty of Peace yesterday at Frank- 
fort.—“ The Treaty of Washington,” as the 
valuable result of the High Joint Commission 


United States Senate in special session. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THEIR BILLS 
FOR THE SESSION. 


THE course of public business; the waste of 
time caused by needlessly long discussions, as 
on the scheme for the abolition of purchase; and 
the serious delays owing to Mr. Lowe’s financial 
blundering, na created a conviction that 
there must be a considerable massacre of the 
innocents” this year. It was wisely decided that 
the inevitable sacrifice should be made without 
delay, and on Monday Mr. Gladstone announcod 
the Ministerial proposals ‘for restricting the 
labours of Parliament for the remainder of the 
session. 

That the two elaborate measures for altering 
the plan of local rating, consolidati 
rates, and erecting new local 
—questions of no little intricacy 


was anticipated. Mr. Gyschon's bills must 
await consideration when if ever—there is less 
* on the legislative time and attention. 

n respect to the Home Secretary’s measure for 
restricting the liquor traffic, the licensing 
clauses—those which have excited the fierce 
hostility of the public-house interest—are to be 
abandoned. The —4— which refers to 
the regulation of the trade—snch as the hours of 
closing, the prevention of adulteration, the 
2 of the inspection of publio- houses 
Vis to be embodied in a new bill, which Mr. 


Gladstone ho to during the present. 
che — e ighly convenient to 


session. It is the opinion of man ns 
versed in the subject that — 5 — toe 
will, if they should become law, materially lessen 


is termed, is now under the consideration of the | 


making the liquor traffic a less profitable in- 
vestment tend to restrict itsarea. At all events, 
temperance reformers will this session have to 
accept Mr. Bruce’s instalment of reform or 
—nothing. 

The Government will push forward, probably 
without any obstruction, the measure for pro- 
tecting life and property in Westmeath and other 
disturbed districts in Ireland, and will take the 
Army Regulation Bill on every Government 
night till it has gone through all ite stages. It 
has not yet got into committee, where numerous 
amendments threaten delay, but the determina- 
tion of the Government will doubtless overcome 
the tactics of Lord Elcho and the other military 
officers who are increasingly hostile to the aboli- 
tion of purchase. The University Tests Bill, 
after the recent debate in the House of Lords, 
may be regarded as virtually carried—and 
carried nearly in its original form. The Trades 
Unions Bill and the lesiastical Titles Bill 
have passed the Commons, and are not likely to 
meet with much opposition in the Upper House. 
There remain other measures of considerable 
importance, which the Premier hopes the Govern- 
ment will be able to pass, such as the Table of 
Lessons Bill and thep s for regulating mines 
and reforming the m nt * „We 
shall with the Ballot Bill,” says Mr. 
G ne, and there can be no manner of doubt 
that there will be a severe struggle over this 
radical reform. The Opposition would fain 
crowd it out for this session, in the hope that 
the Lords may not have to come into conflict 
with the other branch of the Legislature on this 
question. Above all they dread another general 
election, conducted under the safeguards of 
secret voting and the other salutary n 
tions provided in the Parliamentary and Muni- 
cipal Elections Bill. We trust that the Liberal 
party will in this important matter be as resolute 
as the Government are in earnest, and that in 
the interests of public morality, as well as free- 
dom of election, the Ministerial measure may 
become law before there is another appeal to the 
country. 1 
The shorn p e of the Government is 
not very imposing—for we may take it for 
granted that the Scotch Education Bill, which 
comes next in order to the Ballot Bill, will 


ry | be thrown over. But if Ministers exhibit a 


firmness which has been sadly lacking thus far, 
and avoid further blundering, they may be able 
to show a fair though not considerable array of 
needful reforms effected before the session ter- 
minates. They are resolved to discuss without 
delay the proposals of the select committee for 
facilitating public business; and if this year 
should be somewhat barren of legislative results, 
plans may be adopted for preventing that block 
of measures in 1872 which has left the session 
of 1871 comparatively fruitless. 


THE TRUCK SYSTEM. 


Ir an intelligent foreigner were to judge of 


‘the industrial life of the British islands in 


the light of the revelations which are made in 
the report of the Truck Commission, we fear 
that his opinion of our social condition would 
be very unfavourable. He would think, and 
think justly, that the first and test duty 
which England owed was to herself and to her 
own people, and that until she redressed some 
of the weightier of the wrongs from which they 
suffer, she might excuse herself from embarking 
in continental enterprises, or from dabbling in 
the mysteries of foreign diplomacy. We would, 
however, fain ho t the Truck report will 
at once com a large share of public atten- 
tion. The commissioners have done their work 
so thoroughly as to leave nothing to be desired, 
except that Mr. Bruce will only bring in 
his promised bill on an early day, but will pass 
it through the Legislature with as much expe- 
dition as possible. In this way, and in this way 

vindicate the 


the | only, shall we successfull 


national tation from the blot which now 
The Truck system exists in the coal 
in 
and iron trades of Scotland, alee, Stafford- 
shire, and the neighbourhood of Birmingham. 
It also prevails in the nail trade of Warwick- 
shire, Worcester, and Staffordshire; in the 
hosiery manufacture of oy ong 
Derbyshire, and Leicestershire ; in the watch- 
ing business at Prescot; and in the lead- 
mining districts on the borders of Lanarkshire 
and Dumfries. Traces of it are to be found in 
various other branches of industry, and in many 
— — r mentioned the prin- 
Cl cen ’ 
in its 


those classes of labourers who were located in 
remote districts, far from the b 


the terrible vice of drunkeness, remove om of 
the most crying abuses of public-houses, and by 


retail competition. The shop 228 for the 
| labourer, at reasonable prices, 
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in the shape of food, raiment, and other 
domestic necessaries. This is the ancient theory 
of the truck system. In modern practice, how- 
ever, it is an ingenious contrivance for 2 
the master’s profits at the expense of his ill- pai 

workman. there are many cases, no doubt, in 


which the goods are sold at fair rates; but the 


testimony of the report is that, on the whole, 
the — 2 * are the victims of a gross system 
of injustice. The essence of the institution is 
that the labourer has no option but to deal at 
his employer’s shop; and it is in evidence that 
when he is paid at one counter he is expected 
to lay out his money at another upon articles 
which he may not want, or which may be both 
dear and of an indifferent quality. It is also 
clearly established that in certain parts of Scot- 
land the workman hardly ever receives any ready 
money at all. Once or twice a year a little 
money is doled out to him that he may pay his 
rent or meet other unavoidable liabilities; but 
as a rule he is forced to take his wages at the 
truck shop. The influence of such a system is 
disastrous to his independence and self-respect. 
He lose his individuality, becomes the slave of 
routine, has nothing to live for beyond the 
satisfying from day to or of his own 

4. and sinks inevitably to the level of a 


The Commissioners state that as in Wales 
so in Scotland, the store, or company’s shop, 
depends principally on the length of the pays, 
and on the inability of the men to live in the 
interim without assistance, and therefore they 
recommend legislation with a view to the en- 
forcement of pays, which they allege is 
— consistent with piece work. It is in 

tland that the climax of this inquiry has 
been reached. At some of the works in that 
country the men are not only e to go to 
the store for all that they need, but when they 
do not apply for their advances fast enough, the 
‘‘oversmen” are directed to urge them to go 
more frequently. ‘‘Sloping” is an offence 
which is certain to be recorded against the cul- 
prit, and is not seldom punished with dismissal, 
and yet the Commissioners affirm that it 
would be difficult to resist the strong evidence 
in Scotland as to the habitually high prices and 
occasionally inferior quality of store goods.” 
One man tells a piteous story, in the truth of 
which we are bound to believe, because it was 
confirmed by the advance clerk of whose con- 
duct he complained. One of his children died, 
and his fellow-workmen raised a subscription 
to enable him to bury. it. The sum sub- 
scribed was twenty-four agg ry but the 
clerk would only give him of it in 
cash; and when, a fortnight later, another 
child died, this conduct was repeated. It will 
not surprise our readers to learn that the 
bitterest opponents of the shop are to be found 
among the women. It is impossible that they 
can 2 thrift or economy when they are 
com nolens volens to pay company’s prices 
for tre ing, and when drinking bars or 
‘‘ cages,” in which beer and spirits ad libitum 
may be purchased by thirsty workmen, are 
established at the works. The attention of the 
United Kingdom Alliance should be directed to 
this abuse with a view to some salu action 
against it. The moral effects of truck in Scot- 
land are well described in the evidence of Mr. 
Ferrie, the manager of the Monklands 
Iron and Steel Company's works :— 

How do think the organisation leads to evil ?— 
In the Src plese, the workmen don’t like it; they 
— disapprove of works where stores are, and 

t care about going to these works. We find that a 
drawback in carrying on the works. It is in that re- 
spect that I more larly disapprove of them. 

But there are other grounds also!—Yes; they have 
a tendency, I think, rather to demoralise the le. 

You they have a tendency to demo the 
men f— Yes. 


In what way —Most of the people that I see who deal 
in the stores get into a state of poverty, from the work- 


ing of the system. 
The witness then s on to say that the men 
lose their independence ; and that after sinking, 


as many of them do, to the bottom of the social 
scale, they never rise again. 
The worst of the E in South 
Wales are vividly pourtrayed by the Commis- 
sioners. The men not being able to get mor 
are obliged to take provisions. They buy dri 
with candles, tobacco, or other goods. All their 
33 tradesmen are based on a system 
of from which they cannot fail to be the 
sufferers. Packets of tobacco from hand to 
hand like the current coin 
after going a certain round, at a loss of twenty- 
cent. to the original owner, find their 
again to the Company’s Works, where 
in handed to workmen in lieu 


piteous spectacle of 
the shops that they might be ay ; — 

serv 1 
hildren being h and i 


0 wan victuals,’ 
adds to the abomination of the institution. Mr. 


Wright, the able Secretary of the Commission, 


r 


the realm; and | the 


gives a pathetic account of Turnbook night 


at Abersychan. An old woman and a little boy 
came as early as 1. 50 a. m.; and in a few minutes 
they were joined by two women. 

Six more women and two little girls came between 
two and three a.m.; two more women between three 
and four a.m. ; fifteen more before five a.m., and when 
the shop opened at half-past five, between fifty and sixty 
had come and were standing round the doors or sit ting, 


huddled together for warmth, on the doorsteps, or on 
the stones before the shop, or on their baskets in the 


road. 
They said the * would not havé opened so early 
but that an alarm had been given that it was being 
watched ; also that the numbers in waiting that morning 
were less than usual. | 


The place was dark, except for the occasional reflection 
from the furnaces behind the hills. All the women 
whom I asked had been there at other times in rain and 
snow, and there was no shelter of any kind. 

One had been there on the night before a recent turn- 
book day from 11.30 p.m. on the Sunday night, till the 


7 opened on the Monday morning. Once when she 


come at midnight thero were already six before her. 
If they did not come till seven they might have to 
wait till two or three p.m. By coming before four a.m. 
they would be — by seven, but they would be 
fit for little work that day.” 
This picture is a painful one, but a yet more 
harrowing description is given of the state of 
affairs in connection with the nail trade, where 
the unfortunate workman, who is worse off than 
the poorest agricultural labourer, is held fast in 
the iron grip of a class of grasping middlemen. 
Middlemen again play an odious part in the 
hosiery trade. This trade, in its turn, is bur- 
dened with a special grievance of its own, in the 
form of excessive frame-rents, the complaint 
being that more frames are forced upon the men 
than they can utilise. At Prescot the workmen 
are often paid their wages in watches, which 
they are — to pawn or sell for a pound 
or thi illings less than the amount with 
which they are debited. Here, too, the truck 
system generally, in all its most oppressive as- 
pects, is upheld by many of the masters. We 
might continue these details of oppression and 
injustice; but we have, we hope, said enough 
to convince the reader that the Truck Commis- 
sioners have hit on a real plague-spot in our 
industrial system, and that Mr. Bruce is jus- 
tified in insisting upon the prompt application 
of a legislative remedy. 


THE DISESTABLISHMENT OF THE 
BRITISH CHURCHES. 
(Continued from page 455. ) 

I have come to the conclusion that it is for the inte- 
rest of the community that the Church should be se- 
vered from its present connection with the State, and 
that the Church of England, like every other religious 
body in the country, should be placed on a footing 
of perfect equality with other denominations. 
(Hear, hear.) I was greatly relieved by one argu- 
ment of my hon. and learned friend the member for 
Richmond, when he said that if you disendow the 
Church, and disputes hereafter arise, they would 
still be subject to the law. I was glad to hear him 
say that; because I was sure that the great autho- 
rity of his name will be believed in by large 
numbers of persons, who, I think, have a 
lurking idea that when it does take place 
they will be much freer than I think they 
ought to be. For myself I donot hesitate to go so 
far as to say that if the result of the dises- 
tablishment of the Church and the perfect 
freedom of all religious creeds should be that any 
denomination should rise into prominence over all 
the others, and were to become endowed with large 
property, and come to exercise an intolerant supre- 
macy, I for one would be the first to sustain that 
tie of the Church to the State which I now wish to 
see dissolved. (Hear, hear.) 

Dr. Bata animadverted indignantly on the half- 
hearted opposition which the Home Secretary had 
offered to the motion. 


The Establishment in England was either t or 
wrong. If t it should be maintained 


an apparent ° 
“T am — — an Establishment in the 
“4 0 t hon. gentleman. 
Mr. Bruce: I never used that expression. 
Dr. BALL asked the right hon. gentleman what was 
n he did use? (“ BY”) Surely he 
not adhere to the 


But bold“ was not an epithet which coul d be applied 
to the present Government, for there was no measure 
which they could not withdraw in order to escap> 
opposition. The Church would be defended as long as 


it did not imperil the interests of the Government, 
or A ars sent, ae) pine hehe: was, hatha 
u y impossi ble for gentlemen on the Treasury Bene 
really to advocate A of tho Established Church 
in — because they had conceded in of 
Ireland the very principle on which the English Church 
rested, (Hear, hear.) 


Mr. Leatuam: I think it may be said that all 
the views expressed by most hon. gentlemen oppo- 
site who have spoken on this question have been 
familiar to the public for the last forty years, and 
the reply has been the whole course of legislation 
during that period. I do not, however, sneer 3 
hon. gentlemen opposite for this use of their 
ancestral weapons, because from their point of view 
they have been logical throughout. They knew 
from the beginning whither the controversy tended, 
and if we now find ourselves in the condition that 
we are logically bound to do one of two things— 
either to go on towards the cqnsummation to which 
the whole of our legislation points or to repeal the 
whole of that legislation, it is not because we have 
not received timely and eloquent warning from the 
benches opposite. So long as it was possible to 


‘regard the English Church as the Church of the 


nation, so long as you were ready to admit that 
those who did not belong to the Church did not 
belong to the nation, and they were excluded on 
that ground from every office of emolument and 
trust, so long as you proscribed other forms of 
worship, and treated those who indulged in them 
as criminals and outlaws whom the State was 
bound to punish or suppress, so long was your 
course perfectly logical and clear; and if this 
course had been persisted in at the present 
moment, the Church of England would never have 
become what she has become now, a paradox in 
legislation, and an excrescence on our political 
system. Not even in theory are the Church and 
the nation any longer co-extensive. Even the 
Universities—the last stronghold of the old theory 
—are being thrown open to men of every creed in 
defiance of it; half the nation stands outside your 
Church denying her authority, declining her dis- 
cipline, and abstaining altogether from her com- 
munion. But that part of the nation is no less part 
of the nation on this ground. It possesses all the 
rights and privileges of Englishmen. The Church 
is retiring everywhere before the nation—(*‘‘ No, 
no”)—and, therefore, she is not only an anomaly, 
but an anachronism. Hon. gentlemen opposite 
may call this a specious line of argument for me to 
use; they may think I ought to be deterred from 
using it by the memory of what has been done for 
Dissenters. I say that not even all that you have 
done can wipe out the memory of the atrocities 
you have perpetrated, contrasted with which your 
subsequent policy appears to have been generous. 


pilloried does not thank you at the termination 
of his punishment for a free pardon, and the 
whole of the gratitude the Dissenters were 
bound to feel is towards those statesmen, 


rights which we ought never to have been robbed 
of, and who have thus laid down « long series of 
precedents, every one of them stronger than that 
which went before, for the final recognition by 
e eq 
w 0 among 
ugh Cheers.) Nor has 
to recognise to what 
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changes; and that God’s arm is thrusting it 
— man's power cannot keep it back. Then I 


take as the nent of the third great section of 
the Church, Mr. Wood, the President of the Church 
Union. He sa ing of disestablishment, ‘‘ It 
is impossible to look round the world and not see 


that everywhere the tendency of the age is to 
rate things * from things spiritual.“ , 
when the whole course of legislation, the who 
current yt me pe the whole tendency of the age, and 
as Dean Alford said, God's arm, is thrusting on this 
change, what is the class of arguments by which 
those opposing this change hope to * gi- 
tic and cony g forces at bay? t me say 
Eat I approach the consideration of the question 
entirely from that hatred of the Church or even 
— 2 against the Church which it has been 
too much the | 


they 
** political Dissenters. Though my Nonconformi 
Ree nets to oe ak Poe tie Th thet 
ee ee eee coe heartily and 


) igious procera | 
influenced by the ndblest motives that can exalt 
mankind, is everywhere in holy and 
the body of men who are 


ion in outlying districts would languish 

| ernie, He drew a beautiful picture of the be- 
t exertions of the aan, in all of which I 
heartily al ith and he confessed 
if we ed the Church all this would 
in rural districts, and he talked of tear- 


7 up by the roots as one result 
of di i t. How is it possible to 
imagine a more triumphant refutation of the 
argument of those who maintain that the union 

of the Church with the State has gone far to cri 
the ies, to eat out the vitality, and to ö 
the e of the Church. I am ished that 
tlemen do not abstain from these abject con- 
essions of weakness to which they say the Church 
is reduced. If, then, the position of this great 
religious community, if with all her existing and 
ing advan if with the advantage 


before us of her vast hial organisations 
throughout the country, with her churches, schools, 
roe built everywhere, with her vast 

of private origin or of recent growth which 
nobody proposes to touch“ Oh, oh,” and ‘Hear, 
hear it is unable to maintain in all their efficiency 
ita services, ministrations, and offices throughout 
the country without silenci 


is she rotten at the core 
should “surrender to Churches which are 


vigorous—because pe ey 
work of evangelisation for which, under her own 
admission or by the admissions of those who speak 
for her, she is no lo n 
us of pick · me · ups N gre 
of State su 


pport. The hon. an 
spoke of the 


tion a year or two 
: in li * 


national 
power of any class, and which if 
Femoved would bs 
a 


still | that it was found n 


he | it from a differen 


f the statement to which the hon. 


thing of purple and fine linen.” (Cheers.) The 
religion of a nation is in its conscience and in its 
heart, and the outward manifestations of it are to 
be found not in the performance of ‘‘ pompous rites 
in domes august,” but in its policy in its regard for 
pe. pete and suffering, in the enlightenment and 
absolute equality of its laws, in its Christian for- 
bearance towards other nations, and in its horror of 
bloodshed. (Hear, hear.) The right hon. gentleman 
referred to the speech of the hon. and learned gentle- 
man the member for Richmond, as a er of 
a very erful oo — those who were 
7 this resolution. We are aware of the view 
of the hon. and learned gentleman 82 point. 
be — yw — or —— has 
gai ing of the argument of nati apostasy, 
it appeared to him that such a view was founded 
upon an entirely false notion of the power and 
functions of civil government, and of the nature of 
national religion. The right hon. gentleman who 
pene last allowed his mation to run riot upon 
the dismal consequences Which are to ensue from 
dis establishment. What dismal consequences have 
arisen in those of our colonies that have followed 
this policy? And what are likely to follow in 
Ireland, when, for the first time in its melancholy 
history, the Protestant i Church seems 
about to inherit a blessing. (Loud cries of ‘‘ Oh, oh,” 
followed by cheers.) the right hon. gentleman 
maintain that these dismal consequences have en- 
sued in America? They have no Established Church 
in America, and yet they have not had any of these 
dismal 1 Perhaps the right hon. 
gentleman say the Americans are an irreligious 
people. Well, then I venture to quote in opposition 
to that the opinion of one of the most shrewd 


— 4 of the Church of En who ever 
being He said, n 1 
ing unjust the problem in religion — a 

i of of civilisation than painted teacu 
— ony the and 54 i — 
” (Laughter, and cries of Name., f The 


a ’ 

style of the remarks would, I should have thought, 
have conveyed the name. I am quoti 
works of Sydney Smith. It strikes me that the prob- 
lem of which he speaks is the very problem we have 
to solve in this country— y, the problem 
how to be devout without being unjust. (Cheers 
and counter cheers.) But when we ask for this we 
are confronted, as we were in the case of the Irish 
Ohurch, and as we were a few months ago, by the 
. of ancient time. We are 3 cannot 
ish without you disendow, ou have 
no right to disendow because the Ch of the 
present day is = the Church of England before 
the Reformation, only purified from Popish errors. 
But if it had not been for those Popish errors, 
where would have been the great bulk of its endow- 
ments? It was the Church of Rome working upon 
the fears of guilty men which caused them to strip 
their innocent offspring of their inheritance in 
order to enrich the Church. (Hear, hear.) To 
such an extent did this ecclesiastical robbery go, 
e whole land of 
England should fall under their sacerdotal power, 
ecessary even so early as the 
ign of Edward III. to pass the first of those 
tes of Mortmain which arrested the further 
—.— of the „ ‘eh oe are But in a 
matter of religion, the right hon. gentleman says : 
I am justified in making some little gain out of the 
fears of sinful men. I do not believe in post- 
mortem religion—I do not believe heaven is to be 
purchased by legacies—I have no faith in post- 
mortem religion, but I am not above profiting by it. 
I denounce the su on, but the p of 
Afer very ble. and convincing 2 
@ very able con 8 in 
which my hon. friend introduced his motion, a 
22 hich seemed to contain the con- 
ensed thought of a lifetime (Hear, hear) 
it would be a work of supererogation in 
the attempt to travel over ground which 
he has ogcupied with so much eloquence and 
skill ; but I wish rather to ex not only the 
opinion, but the unalterable determination of the 
great body of Dissenters M on the whole 
country to support the motion of my hon. friend. 
If it be obj that there is sitting on the Trea- 
222 an 2 friend — oa does not 
recisely these views, my hon. friend 

wif Soh think Tam say’ anythi "disrespect 
of him when I say that I should feel more impressed 
with the declaration of the opinion he has made if 


1 
(„Oh, oh, and Hear, hear.“ I do not for a moment 
intend to convey that my hon. friend has made 


8 I know my hon. friend too well 
or that. 
Mr. WINTERBOTHAM : I made it before I sat 


- | upon this bench. (Oh.) 


Mr. Laaruam : We have observed that even before 
hon. gentlemen take their seats on the bench there 
does sometimes | 
of sentiment which is indicative of the grea 
change they are about to undergo. (“ Oh, oh,” and 


beg to say that I made 
tleman refers be- 
and I was taken 
to task by the public journals for it. 

Mr. LzarHam : My hon. friend deprecates the 


agitation which is excited by the motion of the 
member for Bradford on the ground i 
produce discord. 


that 
I grant that. 4 


m 
1 : 


t must 
there is 
H 

this ; 


can 
ir the depths of society as 


that declaration of opinion simply because he sits | j 


over them a certain langour j 
t 


and I wil} tell you why. It is because there is no 
question in which the interests of society are more 
8 n ot hon. fri wanders 
about the e of the fight crying, Peace, 

when there is no ( es ) The r 
which are to contend on this battle-field have 


been mustering and marshalling for two centuries, 
and the whole air is full of the portents of strife. 


Thraca : circaumque ora, 
— — — aguntur. 
The clash of conflict must soon drown the voiee of 
those who 


this demand for disestablishment is the crotchet 
of a few enthusiasts—of a few persons up and 
down the country, having, Heme weight in the 
country and little voice in this House. A 
words of one of our orities persons who are y. 
unconscious of the world outside their own narrow 
circle.” Well, the sooner hon. gentlemen disem- 
barrass themselves of that assumption the better. 
He must have been a most unobservant man 
who can mix in Liberal society of any grade and 
not have made the discovery, that before we are 
many years, and haps before we are many 
months, older, this question of the freedom of the 
Church, and of the removal of all marks of inferio- 
—1— Dissenters, will be made the test 
of Liberal opinion throughout the coun 
Under these ci it was wi 


from the | gen 


up a position with reference to this question, 

with reference to all other questions which have 
their root in this, which I believe will have to 
without con- 
siderable loss of artillery. (Hear, hear.) As 4 


smaller numbers throughout the ki —4 the 
Liberal majority; although I snout be the last man 
to undervalue the immense material su which, 
when we are dealing with questions of thischaracter, 
we derive from the co-operation of members of the 
Church, but who resent even more than we can 
resent the presstre of the golden fetters with which 
they are bound ; but for all that I say, without the 
least fear of contradiction, it is from the great Non- 
conformist body thro t the country that the 
momentum came which has carried Liberal 


whole visible 
ho we shall find there is no interval of opinion 
between those who undertake to lead the party and 
those who impart its restive power, for I am gure if 
it should be found that such an interval does exist, 
an equal interval will divide Her Majesty’s Ministers 
power throughout the kingdom, more perhaps then 
power e more 
that of any other force, it is that are at this 
moment sitting on the Treasury (Cheers. ) 
Not that I ignore the extreme irritation which th 
suggestion of this di 
duced on some. 
have rubbed the leaders with the oil of praise till 
they have shone again, and it is only when they use 
the oil of discontent ; but at last they make the 
discovery they should have made at the beginning, 
that they were only oiled Whigs after all. (Laughter. ) 
I can readily believe that there is | which 


ful | is very distressing in the mere notion of ish- 


ment. Hon. gentlemen have spoken of 
of governments that must cease to exist before the 


party opposite, 


understanding are so unsearchable—(laughter)—its 
fortunes are ent moment 
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seen statesmen swim gallantly with the | was a perfect one if look at it logically. Logi- | cognise and support some religious expression in the 
. and therefore it is that I do not d of | cally Pe: if — disestablish Gharch in | community. ear, hear.) 1 answer to 
seei Aare Ireland, I think you are bound to disestablish the | hat I will call the revolutionary The party 


hol 

susie {tithe House of Lords, will conspire with the 
ionitaries of the Church assembled in full canomi- 

sacrifices to the horns of the 


altar 
an 
an 


thing 


gone by for the 
of toleration. Why was it tht e the rej. 


dogs under the table ; and because we are deter- 


the bare idea of bishops without | Ch 


rr 
nately, coun j 
(Langhiter and. cheers 


ear, hear) 


mined to make disestablishment the first great | Protestan 


political problem of the time. 
tinued cheering. ) 

Mr. Disrak.t: There is one remarkable feature 
of the motion of the hon. member for Bradford : 
it recommends a policy for which there is no pre- 
cedent in the history of this country. This is a 
circumstance which of itself alone should teach us 
to be cautious and to consider well before we 
accept the proposition which he offers. At no time 
in the history of this country has there been a 
period when the State has not recognised and sup- 
ported some religious profession of the community. 
Even in that important period in the history of our 
country when possessed by the Puritans—whom, I 
suppose, modified by the circumstances of the age, 
I may conclude the hon. member for Bradford 
fairly represente—though they abolished bishoprics, 
though they destroyed liturgies, still they upheld 
the connection between the Church and State, and 
the appeal tp the civil arm to support spiritual pre- 
dominance was never more earnestly made and 
never more energetically exercised. (Cheers.) 
The connection of Church and State was never 
more powerful than after the decapitation of 
Charles I., and even after the Revolution of 1688, 
though mitigated by the circumstances of advancing 
times, the principles of that connection were 
unreservedly asserted and acted on. I say these 
are circumstanees which ought to make us view 
with, I will not say suspicion, but at least with 
that caution which should always influence prudent 
men the proposition of the hon. gentleman, 
because, 80 far as England is concerned, it is mere 
theory he is placing before us. And the hon. 
gentleman was quite conscious of this ; he is too well 
informed not to be aware of that to which I 
have just réferred. In order to substantiate his 


theory, the hon. gentleman could appeal to no pre- 
vious practice of England. He referred to the bene- 
ficial results which followed from the separation 
of Church and State in Euro countries, and he 
referred also to the precedent of our legislation two 
with to that which he described 


(Loud and con- 


the co uences of this dissolution of the connection 
of Church and State on the continent of 1 
will take it in a great country where the revolution 
was effected some time ago, so that there has been 
t; and I will ask the 
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people Idee race r 1 a dr 


ghter. ) 


ires the great ? 
y the last er in his lively discourse 
that 1 1 3 sr Dis- 
senters o ec appre- 
hend that I am not in error when I assume that the 
Dissenters of England may fairly be looked upon 
as the natural successors of the old Puritan party. 
No doubt they have been always a national party 
in the State, and their views are to be ; 
We must remember, however, that this is a very 
old quarrel; it is a quarrel which, as the hon. 
addressed us has fairly ad- 
mitted, is 200 years old ; i 


encounter et on or 
ar If you come to the great 
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present day have allies, and allies. Ever 
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any 
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me upon som measures Which were then in progress, 
with a view to improve the relations between the 
Church and the people,, They were of a 

) and no doubt well devised, 


Ee eee teats | Seok 
was 


nation hasou he 
the nation had on 
eva the State. 
the nation Were 


ost 
tory. Was that an 
Btate? L Hear, heat, 
dos to this House, 


Wlish statesmen of both parties were too wise to 


tako such A course, They their to 
the immense necessities of the hour ; pos gos Thad 
‘you look to our E our muincipal, or 
our social relations be 
State, which since that time ha 


ing and 
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The task is, of course, a much more difficult one 


these great towns? I do not believe it. (Hear, 
pear.) 2 wh W ed 


these | because I believe that in o a policy such as 
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revolution in this 
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67 1 you not do the same with the Church? 


he did upon the statement of the right hon. gentle- 
© | San then ~ 


adhesion to the proposal, or your * to it, 


ucated they will not 
will i 


8 drawn forth the most just eulogiums from every quar- 
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wich to 


hended, or that, correctly comprehending, he cor - 


this the Secretary of State to have been that we, as a| 
Government, would propose nothing ex what 
we were assured of carrying. The right hon. 


Established Church in 
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of disturbances. (Cheers.) Is that a result 
or the country desire or expect? 
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ng it. (Cheers 
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and State, I think your 


but will meet it with an unbroken front. (Cheers.) 


the State than of the Church, more for the sake of 
society than of the congregation, but most of all 


we 
are main -* "a. bese geen | of 2 
coun i its civilisation, its pure 

gion — all which — — —— — 
fore, to the happiness of England. (Loud cheers.) 

Mr. GLADSTONE : The subject which has been 
introduced to the notice of the House by my hon. 
friend the member for Bradford, in a tone that has 


ter of the House, is one which undoubtedly might well 
occupy us for many evenings were we to attempt 
anything like a thorough discussion of its various 
bearings ; but I do not understand it to be the wish 
of the House that our discussion should be thus 
prolonged. (Hear, hear.) That being so, I make 
no apology for rising to offer what I hope will be 
& very few remarks upon a question of 80 great 
magnitude. I say avery few remarks, because I 
am able to follow in many respects, and to a con- 
siderable extent, what has been said in various 
quarters in opposition to the motion of my hon. 
friend. (Hear, hear.) The challenge of the right 
hon. gentleman is a fair one when he desires to 
know the position of the Government ; but I am not 
prepared to admit that he correctly compre- 


rectly stated, the language of my right hon. friend 


gentleman, unconsciously, no doubt, modified a good 
deal the tone and the terms of my right hon. friend’s 


expression, having in view the lively contrast which 
he was about to draw in reference to another méa- | 


referred to the state of public opinion upon this 


friend, and, in so referring to the state of public 


and was 


on. friend near 


as a question 
cores Ie ane, 


LIN. 
earned gentle- 
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morrow. (H 
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so inaccurate, and the 


was so evident—I won't 
ee into this 
which it could 
that I felt, 


whole tone of he 


derations of 
only be lowered and de 
what I rarely feel, | 
the right hon. gentleman. And I atm bound to say, 
further, that Ido not think the right hon, géntle- 
man is entitled to be very critical u 
in which we defend the Estab | 
Others may be so, but it appeared to me that of « 
the defenders of the Established Church of 
the very worst on this occasion has been the 
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, if not under the leadership of the right hon. 
e that of his a — 
The House divided, 


when the numbers were 
Ayes... ee 4 wai * i 
oes +. wins 
r 
Imperial Parliament. 
— . 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
THE LORDS AND UNIVERSITY TESTS. ‘ 
The House of Lords on Monday went into com- 
mittee on the University Tests Bill, which had 
come up from the Commons. 
The Marquis of Sa.ispury, in moving the prin- 
cipal amendment recommended by the select com- 


other House and a strong agitation out of doors. 
But it would not have escaped their lordships’ 
notice that those who urged a relaxation of tests 
might be divided into two classes. The larger of 
those consisted of the orthodox Dissenters, 
motive was to obtain political equality and 
social standing. Such persons formed the mass of 
those who had taken part in the movement, but 
those who pulled the wires were men of a different 
temperament. They were men who desired that 
that system of theology which had always been 
considered as Christianity in this country should no 
longer be taught, and that religious should be placed 
ina position very far inferior to secular learning. 
They were men who, though few in number, were 
distinguished for ability ; and the mixed motives of 
the assailants of tests had placed a very complicated 
problem before the committee. The object of their 
report, however, was to draw a strongly-marked 
line between the two classes in question. What- 
ever the claims of the Church, they were ready to 
concede to the orthodox Nonvonformists what they 
wished. They valued, of course, the secular rights 
ler 
comparison o supremacy of religious 
They were unwillin j 95 8 all the 
endowments of the 
the office of teaching rested in a very 


niversities, but they held that 
ifferent * 
e 


to | colleges 
Shick, 


— The noble lord then — to the letters 
some time ago in the Times respecting 
the religious condition of Germany, where — 
were afraid to go to church lest they should be re- 
ed as hypocrites or sentimental enthusiasts. 
question was whether their lordships should 
lay aside the old maxim, The fear of the Lord is 
A else arr wy and that was the issue 
which he fearlessly laid before the House and the 
country. (Loud cheers.) Lord Salisbury, in con- 
clusion, moved his new test, J, A. B., 
solemnly declare that, while holding the office 
——, I will not teach any opinion opposed to the 
eee and Divine ‘authority of the Holy Scrip- 
tures of the Old and New Testament. 
The Earl of Kimper.ey emphatically denied that 
the issue was one between Christianity and Infi- 
delity or Atheism, and he complained that the 
noble lord had acted on the principle of 4 
a bad name when he sought to identify University 
reform with the teaching of unbelief. The issue 
was whether it was advisable not only to maintain 
the old tests, but even to invent a new one. He 
had certainly listened with some curiosity to hear 
how the noble marquis would defend such a start- 
ling novelty as a new test. The House had been 
told how completely the present tests had failed ; 
have proposed touched dhe edadingcot anphaphsyeiel 
ve pro to forbid the metaphysi 
books, and to establish an — 1 
He must say that nothing had astonished him so 
much as the evidence of the Dean of St. Paul’s, who 
had spoken of the pernicious effects of such studies, 
but who had certainly never hesitated té 2 
metaphysical books before — mor No doubt 
some that read those books w Ww convictions 
from them that their lordships might deplore, but 
he had little doubt that the t majority would 
come out of the trial and would in their 
after-life bear witness to the soundness of the prin- 
ciples in which they had been educated. (Hear, 
hear.) Then who was to interpret this declaration ? 
Nothing could be more v What was 0 
to the teachi 
Scriptures ” ? 
shou 


and Divine authority of the Holy 
have th ; greatest 12 difficul in 
ve the ible di ty in 
answering that question. If — had himself taken 
— — * — te science that he should 
e teach. e — peology or astro- 
nomy, for instance, he should feel that he might 
be charged with ebay be ing the Bible, and 
taunted with having broken his promise. The 
fact was, the Universities must always be the 
reflex of national thought, and it was idle to seek 
b eee ee 
(Cheers. ) 

The Bishop of GLoucEsTER and BrisTou expressed 
his belief the bill, unless amended, would 
bring a judgment u the country, for it was a 

ve matter, di y and indirectly, by action or 
inaction, to promote the rise of irreligious, creed- 
less, and, it might be, godless Universities. 
(Cheers. ) | 

The Archbishop of York desired to recall the 
House to the real question before it. (Cheers.) 
The college statutes which declared that fellows 
were to be elected for their ability to render their 

laces of ing and religion, were not 

altered. (Cheers.) If it were true 
however, he denied—that Oxford was 
in infidelity, what a comment that fact 


w be upon the present system of tests! And 


if the proposed test was the true for the 
evil, a did not the Church of r 
to adopt it in the stead of those on which it at 


nt relied? So long as the country valued re- 
so long would the teaching of Universi- 
ties be reli ; and if the country should ever 
cease to value religion, this test would not preven 
the Universities from following ite example. 
(Cheers.) This new test had every vice which 
such a document could possess. Mr. Vo 
would not object to it, but on the other to 
men of sensitive conscience, it was a test of the 
most powerful grasp and the most extended reach. 
Cheers.) Parliament was about to 

tions between the Universities and the 


They must depend rather u stirring up re- 
gious thought and endeavouring to assist those 
who are ing to promote it. fourths of 
the ing of the country was in the hands of the 
Church of ; and that being the case, he 
felt sure there was no that Universities 


would ever sink into infidelity and irreligion. 


do with it? 
taught how tests might be 
sense? (Cheers. ) 1 
e emolu- 


not Oxford men long 
taken in a non- 

had, in fact, so much shocked the religious 
of the country as that mode of retaining 


ments of the Church of 
doctrines. 


whilst 


ment. 
The Bishop of Linco.y implored their lordships 


pposed | had nothing 


The Earl of HaRRrowsy supported the amend- | ing 


The uis of LANSDOWNE objected to the test 
simply because it was a test; for he believed that 
niall 2 an impossibility. He feared 
the amendment were carried, those to whom 
it applied would have occasion to say— : 
Necessity will make us all forsworn 
Three hundred times within a three years’ space. 
(Laughter.) Besides, it would not apply to assistant 
tutors, and what were called ‘‘ coaches,” 


the means by which the religious 
Universities could be maintained, he said 
effect of the tests would probably be to 
clude Jews from Fellowships. He trusted that 
lordships would not send down to Oxford 


that the 


of Keble College to show that a college might 
8 without tests or endowments. 

e Earl of CARNARVON insisted that the amend - 
ment would give the Dissenters all that they really 


uired, warned them against the dangerous 
Aland which the scculariste wished to Ws with 


them. . 
The Bishop of CARLISLE examined the classes of 
cers to whom the 


Universit 
apply, ar | 


to do with the teaching of religion ; and 
that as regarded the rest, it would do no good. The 
real security of religion would be in the appoint- 
The | h ‘of 8 speaking friend, 

e ALISBURY, . as a 
i Thad ee whe’ Wad eee 
young men to the University, said he had often 
done 80 with a heavy heart, for there had 
e a 
most serious character. e amendment not 
rove much security, but such as it was he gave it 
earty support. 


been uced ? By the want of tests or of bi ? 
Laughter.) No, it had arisen 1 

niversities as the special inheritance of the Church 
of England. The nt amendment was a sheer 
mockery. For 's sake consider whom it would 
drive from the office of * It would drive 


honour or religion. Such was 
To have ious teaching, 
ous 


their glorious test. 
they must have 


rs, but this test would not 
secure the 8 of such men. He 

thised with the object of the noble mai 

spent last Saturday and Sunda 
nothing to justify the 

which had been given of that University, 

whence it had 


1 but, 
Oxford, 
account 
and which, 
but for the 
should be incli 


denied the parity 
Lord CHELMSFORD 


int of loudness, he said, 1 think the Con- 
— have it —a decision which called forth a 
The committee then divided— 1 


For the new test... 500 
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which he described as injurions 
religion and the Universities, and 


to the Nonconformists. Lord Kntsertery 
thought it undesirable to enlarge the scope of the 


education 


a 2 to 
4 of selection for tutors. 


cases and read letters 


co as places 
fellowships, which 
Lord 


erical 


SatispuRy. believed that the last speaker had 
been misled b 


the 


necessary to sell the advowsons and 


clerical f 


his anonymous authorities. If 
wships disappeared it would be 
make other 


compensation for the Church. Lord GRANVILL 


compliniented Lord Rose 
ability of his speech, but would not e 
amendment upon the bill. It seemed to hi 


bery on the point and 
t the 
that 


there had been indications furnished in the course 
of the debate which would render it unwise on the 


part of the 


Government to take any step which 


might lead to there being a collision between the 
two Houses of Parliament on the important subject 
under discussion. Besides, there was a tacit under- 
— in the House of Commons on the particular 


point 


ships of colleges 


tled to have 
ouse at an earl 


to clerical fellowships and the head- 


by which the Government were 
the bill sent to their lordshipe’ 
period, thus avoiding all that 


aang Som cree Se Ronee, 3 ears 


N its various stages. 


particular 


e Bishop of Oxronn 
desire to keep the clerical fellow - 


ships, but so far as his knowledge went, there was 

no justification for the charges which had been 

brought 1 those who held them. Besides, 
t 


some of 


very 


the 


Earl 
noble friend went to a division, 


University. 


e colleges were chiefl * 
their rr power on the clerical fellows, for 
few of the lay fellows continued to reside at 


ndent for 


ing it to be a 


en wr to induce men to enter into Holy 
Orders from any 

Ordination Service candidates were compelled to 
make a most solemn declaration that they did not 


take on themselves the charge of the ministry 


low or secular motives. In the 


from 


any motives of that kind, and he did not think 
Parliament was justified under such circumstances 


in placing in their way the stro tem ns. 
ms Date of ae = 0 noble friend 
would not press the motion to a division. He should 


be very 
sucoess; 


to support it if he saw a chance of 
t there were now more difficulties than 
before. The amendmen 


t was negatived, and the 


clause, as amended, to. 
The M 


uis of SALisBURY ag. 95 8 a clause 
tivovidting that the governing body of every 2 
shall provide sufficient religious instruction for 
members thereof in stalu 12 i 
Extablished Church. e Earl of 
opposed the clause. It would lead to heart 
conferring an invidious oe on the Churc 
of England as contrasted 


th Nonconformists 


After some observations from the Earl of 


HArrowsy, and the Bishop of CALL x, the clause | ; 


was added to the bill. 
The Marquis of Sa Luxx then moved another 


which shall be contrary 
2 body to which be 


IMBERLEY 


is of Salisbury withdrew the clause 


The remaining 
to, the bill was ordered to be reported. 
The House adjourned at twelve o'clock. 


and schedules were 
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HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
The fifty-second annual meeting of 3 


was held in Finsbury Chapel, on Tuesday 
May 9, under the presidency of Henry W 
Mz. ‘Mosley (who 

which — 

which 


2 


he | or for a time chiefly su 


Christies w K doe 1544 villages and hamlets 
wor 0 
in the rural districts of England and Wales. The 
ts had occupied 287 mission stations, with 745 
0 and misaion - rooms, with an average attend - 
ance of 50, 000 hearers, This agency, was ably sup- 
Ro by 237 voluntary lay era, and 2,515 
unday-school teachers and Christian visitors, who 
conducted house-to-house visitation, and taught 
upwards of 20,000 children in the village Sunday- 
schools, Among the immediate and direct results 
of these ies had been an addition of more than 
a th members to the fellowship of the mis- 
sion churches, the awakening of many known to 
be anxious inguirers,” and the enjoyment of a 
higher spiritual life amongst the membership. 
From Westmoreland, for example, one evangelistic 
agent writes :—*‘ For six weeks we have had continuous 
ial servi which have been all well attended. 
ight after night for three weeks the attendance was 
large, and a deep impression was made on many hearts, 


Some nights scores, and some nights hundreds, of the ; 
village people came to the meetings. At the close of Suk be the mass of 


the first series I got assistance; then the chapel became 
crowded, and many remained after each service for 
private conversation and An Forty-three became 
candidates for Christian fellowship.” 

From Somerset another agent writes:—‘‘ We have 
had a series of evangelistic meetings, which have been 


largely blessed. I have nine preaching-stations under 


my care, and at most of them a spirit of deep earnest- 
ness and anxious inquiry prevails. 
special services we had a gathering at the central chapel, 


their offerings, and in this union 
an outpouring of the spirit as we Never realised before. 
See! sown in tears during the year 
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| ASSOCIATION at CAMBRIDGE for the 
VAL of RELIGIOUS DISABILITIES from 


At of the Committee of the fabove Association 
held May 41 NX N 
“That this Committee expresses ite strong 
the Test proposed by the ommittee of the House N 
c 
' NEVILLE GOODMAN, M. A. 
T. N. TOLLER, MA. } Hom. Secs, 
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income. 
£21 15s. 734. | | 
DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS are éarnestly 
solicited, and will be wre ee 1 
, OSEPH SOUL, Secretary. 


TR anne STONE for N 


OOL PREMISES in CHURC 

D NEW TOWN, will be laid by. 

TYLER, D. L., J. P., on Turspay, May 16th, 1871, 

A PUBLIC MEETING willbe held in the Ev 

TRINITY CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH. JONA- 
THAN DUTHOIT, Esq., will take the Chair at Seven. 


RATEFUL ACKNOWLEDGMENT and 
SPECIAL APPEAL 


The COMMITTEE of the ALEXANDRA ORPHAN- 
AGE for INFANTS very edge the foliow. 


SPECIAL GIFTS 
i a 


only over the metro- | tion—not only with regard to the fact that the 
England. There were Se helped to lay the foundation for the 
which (speaking of it | future Church, and was to the 
be the new scheme | children to the Lord in early youth, but also to the 
faa pare fact that the. work wo pon the vel of the 
ciples . in which the | teacher, whom it would bring into contact 
children would give | with the Lord and with His Bible, and would 
place to a much colder ** exercise upon his character a visible influence. 
cold and comfortless as very little of | The Rev. L. D. Bevan supported the resolution 
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with the Sunday hich he hoped | tion of home missions in their application to the 
they would go, so the cold- | Principality of Wales. 
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48, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON BRIDGE, I. o., 
(Close to the Monument). 


ANDREW LUSK, Ea . 


EDWARD MIALL, Esq., 
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Prosidont.—The Right Hon. the Lord, MONSON. 


‘HENRY Fa . 117 P. 


* PRICE, Ph.D. Nn 
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of Directors.—8. R PATTISON, i th Less os 
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Bankers. —THE NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND, and all its Branche 
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Te HALE LADIES’ COLLEGE, 


REST: HILL, SYDENHAM. 
PROFESSORS. 


| English Literature . Mrs. C. L. Batrour. 

Botany . Prof. BENTLE , King’s Coll. 
Globes and Natural Science. Meéssts. WALKER & WILLIAMS. 
Music, Theory, Ke. „ Joun Brockter, a 
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Singing — J 
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J ADI£S—For more than 100 years the 
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be “DR. JOHN 
invaluable and 
The Pills 


ae “ 8 ö Ne — — * 
ASTHMA ‘AND BRONCHITIS 


Effectually removed by the use of “DATURA TATULA.” 
se ial of ‘Med. Sct = "The fomen cante no 
known 


“ cause 
may use the 


—104, t-street, 


ow < 


IHR NONCONFORMIST. 
BAEZ, and CRISPS OHEAP SILKS, 
Regen 


to five guiness full dress, Patterns free, 


SELLING 
ever seen, 


186. 6d. full dress. 


APANESE SILKS, 18s. 6d. full dress 

BAKER and CRISP, 198, t-street, are now 

most beautiful lot of JAPANESE SILKS 
Patterns free. 


F 


DRESSES, from 


BAKER and CRISP’, 198, Regent’s-street. 


RENCH GRENADINES and MUSLINS 
EXTRAORDINARY.—A ‘s stock of 16,000 

‘ worth double) now on SALE at 
Patterns free. 


HE UNIVERSAL MOURNING DE- 


street, London. : 


HE new — 8, —ů Brilliants, 
and tion tan ge 11d. fall oor Patterns free.—198, Regent- 


tation for superiority of cut, make, 


SERVANTS’ LIVERIES. 


EASON 1871.—ALFRED WEBB MILES’ 
well-known Establishment, 12, Brook-street, Hanover- 


square, is replete with all the NOVELTIES for GENTLE- 
EN’S DRESS. 
The Marvellous and INCOMPARABLE World-famed | stone 


16s. TROUSERS him) maintain their — 
(originated by him) maint repu 


ALFRED WEBB MILES’ ONLY ADDRESS is 
12, BROOK-ST., HANOVER-SQUARE. 
Where the system of Cash payment is strictly adhered to. 
The GUINEA WATERPROOF OVERCOATS, 
All colours and sises, ready for immediate use. 
SPECIALITIES.—The £3 3s. Loch, Moor, and Mountain 
Travelling Suits, and | 


ESTABLISHED THIRTY YEARS. 


(yR0GGON AND CO., 


AN D HOUSE BUILDERS. 


APPLICATI 


N CHURCH, CHAPEL, SCHOOL, 


[_OXDON : ALBION WHARF, 10, UPPER 
THAMES STREET. 
‘L_JVERPOOL: 2, GOREE PIAZZAS. 
({LASGOW : 59, GEORGE SQUARE. 
RAWINGS AND SPROIFICATION ON 


Len HIGHLAND WHISKY. 


pronounced by Connoisseurs 
“The Perfection of Whisks,” 


ORNE HIGHLAND WHISKY, 


And unrivalled for Toddy. Of all Retailers. 


May 11, 1871. 


F 


FRN. 2 OARAOAS cocoa. 
invigorating qualities, of this new reper . 


man „- Norning Post. 
FIS CARACAS COCOA 


0 . O J. CO and 
\/ COMPANY, Established 1833.—Best Coala only — 


d. J. C. and Co. sell no other than the best W 


d 1 . Duke of . Eaton 
an : ‘ ; — : 

Wharf, Pimlico (office next to the enor Hotel); Purfleet 
Wharf, Earl Blackfriars ; A ham; 


Durham Wharf, Wandsworth (office, 108, High-street) ; High- 


OALS. —LEA and CO’S PRICES. — 
Hetton or Lambton Legge screw steamers and 


SAUCE.—LEA AND PERBRINS. 
THE “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs, “ The only Good Sauce,” 
Improves the ite, and aids digestion. 

nrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
and vee the Names of LEA & PERRINS on ali bottles 


ts—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and sold 
eee 


FLAVOURED STRONG BEEF 
TEBIG COMPANYS. 
ASK FOR LIEBIG COMPA 


MEAT Baron Liebig, the Inventor 8, Signature 4 
, ou 
every jar, being the only guarantee A rrhs-Poy 


QUININE WINE e, supplied to the 
Sick and Wounded.—The many and expensive 
forms in which this well-known ine is administered, too 


If 
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PURE AERATED WATERS. 

[ELLIS's RUTHIN WATERS, 
Soda, Potass, Seltser, Lemonade, 
| Lithia, and for GOUT, Lithia & Potass. 


CORKS BRANDED “R. 
and label bears their trade mark. 
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from whom may be ob- 
. post 13 stamps. 
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ASSIMILATION. 
BAVORY & 3 


y 
p SAVORY & MOORE, 143, New Bond-street, London, 
_ and all Chemists. 
NOTE.—Name and trade mark on each bottle. 
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“PSALMS AND HYMNS.” 


CONTAINING 


| ONE THOUSAND HYMNS. 
For Private, Social, and Public Worship, carefully and recently selected. 


Upwards of Two Thousand Four an dred Pounds have been distributed by grants to 


ters’ Widows. 
Applications to participate in the — must be made to the trustees before the Slst March. Address the Rev. J. T 
IGNER, Tresillian Road, Lewisham High-road, E.C. 


SPECIAL | NWOTICH.—The New Cloth Bi of all the Editions is strong and handsome, a great improv emen 
and mach admired. No advance in prices. C tion, ONE SHILLING only. . ii 2 


“PSALMS and HYMNS” is now used by Churches in India, Australia, eee Zealand, the United States and nan 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“The arrangement of the bymns i is excellent, and the subjects are sufficiently varied to fit the volume in an eminent 
degree for public, social, and f riwate worship.”—Eclectic Review 


„We recommend the book on its intrinsic merits. We cannot avoid thinking that it is destined to take first rank | 


among our churches.”— Primitive Church — 2 4 4 The Editors have laboriously 
: arrangement is particularly excellent, and t range of topics extensive. . . . . tors have rio 
collected the best materials for praise- worship which our language yet affords —Freeman. 
„We have been glad to receive from the Publishers a copy of a New Edition of this, one of the best hymn-books with 
which we are acquainted. Devotional feeling and good taste have controlled the selection.” Nonconformist. 


1 volume is every way worthy of the great community for whose service it has been specially prepared.” —Britiah 


“This Hymn-book may be had in seven different sies and * variety of bin at very moderate prices. The cheapest 
edition may be had at ON E SHILLING. Undenominational title-pages if it readied K i 
Published for the Trustees by J. HADDON and Co., Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 

Specimen copies will be n on receipt of the amount in . or P. O. order. Prospectuses, with ful! 


particulars, sent on application 
row E. C. 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1700. 
FURNISH YOUR HOUSE ~™ THE BEST ARTIC LES 


DEANE’S. 5 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LIST, 2 AND POST FREE: 

DEANE’S—Celebrated Table Cutlery, eve DEANE’S—Domestic Baths for every purpose. 
ariety of 12 * finish. * Bath- rooms fitted — 1 

DEANE’ S—Blootro-platod Spoons sad Forks, | DEANE'S—Fenders and Fire-irons, in modern 


and 
DEANE’ §—Electro-plate 1e Tea Coffee Sets, | DEAN E’S— in ren eae Brass, with 


Liqueur Stands, Cruets. of superior quality. 
n Covers and Hot-water Dishes. DRANE'S—Roguter, Stoves, ea tg London- 
Dish Covers, in sets, from 18s. 


DEANE'S— Papier 1 Mache Tea Trays in * DEANE’S—Comices and Cornice- ak variety. 
l WS Ar. French 

DEANE'S— Bronzed 8 ee wae, with DEBANE’S—Tin and 11 Ware, 

DEANE’S or and Brass DEAN @’g—Tumery, Brushes, hata se, Mat Ko., well 


— Sicignte, Lc. made, 
DEANDB’ Ohi and Rock Oil ok, Of Lampe, a DEAN — Lawn Mowers, 
1rée-W' 
BAN wate” Gundel, 4 BA Harn H Cl th, 
* a Glass’ and hfe eae | An * 2 


in on the premises, of 
— the beat material 
+ tied ath exe for cash payment of £2 and upwards. 


DEANE & CO. (46, King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


J. & P. COATS, 


SEWING, TATTING, & CROCHET COTTON MANUFACTURERS 


PAISLEY, 
Holders of Price Medals awarded at the London and Paris Exhibitions for Hucellence of Quality. 


J. 5 & P. COATS beg, to call the attention of the Public to their Improved Best Sorr 
® Szwine Corron, 


E oy be watax F.. 
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WORKS 
By Dr. WRLIIAM Davis, B. A. (Univ. Lond.). 

he very best books ever issued. Patriot. 

“We have examined with some care this set of books, and 


can 8 recommend them.“ Morning Star. 
uypeared) and in Mg idee e ez 


— and practical set of school books.” 
mes 


(I.) THE BOOK of ag dap for SCHOOLS and 
FAMILIES, 


Cloth, 1 
4) THE COMPLETE ENGLISH sbeitiva gud 
DICTATION BOOK. Cloth, ls. 6a. 


(3.) ae COMPLETE BOOK of ARITHMETICAL 
XAMPLES. Cloth, 1s. 4d. 


ARITEMETICAL EXAMPLES in TWO 
+) Cloth, 8d. each. , Cee et 


(5.) THE JUNIOR ARITHMETIC, Cloth back, 6d. 
(6.) THE GRADE ARITHMETIC in FOUR PARTS. 


(7.) THE COMPLETE GRADE ARITHMETIC. Cloth 
back, 6d. 

(8.) THE MEMORY WORK of ARITHMETIC. clock 

(9.) — . SIX BOOKS of EUCLID. Cloth, 1. 


Full of Dr. Davis’s various Works may be had 
fres on nppheation 10 him, Wellingtoepark, Bei. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co,, and all 
Booksellers in the United Kingdom and the 


= HANDIEST SHOP in LONDON.— 
eZ. 88 Cent. a tnd Leather Bog, at 8, 5s. to 
; Hat and Leather 


sik’ Umbrellas, i. to S a 
Balls, and Stumps, — Papo 
5s. per set ; Dumb Bells, 2d. per Aes lv 


st Gua To fate 
Claes; Cat Stable . Pad 


* 
2s.; Account 8 


od gy FF, 15 and 16, New-street, Covent- 


“WALKERS NEEDLES (by authority), 
@ the “ Queen's nt Hig treble-pointed, with eyes, 
easy to thread, and Patent 

best Needles. Pack 12. 
— ye Patentee of 


Fah Hooks, Seu acre pian 


Gg 51.185 CHANDELIERS. 
Table Glass of all Kinds 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND — 


HORNIMAN’s TEA 


the Pures, Strongest; ‘Cheapest, and ‘Peat. 
Prices, 2s.4d,—2s,.8d.—8s.—8s. 4d. &33.84., Ib. 


Genuine packets signed VW A*AWormiman N 


Original Importers of the Pure Tea, free from mineral powder. 


AGENTS ARE APPOINTED— 
CHEMI &c., in the n 
CON ONERS in 

RUPTURES. 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITR SMO e 


2.53 


with the view of more fulling meeting the wants of Sewing Machines, they now make Six fey 


ord in all lengths from No. 10 to 100 inclusive. 


The im of this change will be more clearly understood when they state that in the TRADE, Ordinary 
pace Ao tes Boer 3 Been 88 Bis Cord, tb gach to No. 40 only, bang Four Cord from 42 do 70, and Three 
Cord above num 


Wuotrsate Acent— 
WM. GILMOUR, 80, WOOD-STREET, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 


=. oil. a: ** 


DUNN AND HBEWHETT’S 


COCOA AND MILK (Registered). 


PREPARED WITH NEWNHAM’S CONDENSED MILK. 
MANUFACTORY—LONDON. 


1 Dero. ao Urte FRannanel, . "ANT Ur. 


With a Delicate and clear Complexion, by using 
THE CELEBRATED 
UNITED SERVICE SOAP TABLETS, 
4d. and Gd. each. Manufactured by 
J. C. and J. FIELD, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH. 
Order of your Chemist, Gree, or Chane. 


Pe et et pm ed 


ee 


I Postage, 1s, 84. 


YouNs ind BUN BUNIONS. 1. gentleman, 


N The information By "which — — 
e 


Hes Te Z oot , 


eee ae are 


Price of an Umbilical Truss, 42s. 
r 


and perfect 
— Chureh-atreet, Ware, Herve, coreg, Chemis ote, a 1 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 


STRAHAN AND CO’S PUBLICATIONS, 


The DEAN of WESTMINSTER’S ARTICLE on “WHAT IS DISESTABLISHWENT 1” 


appears in the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW for May. 


* 


* 


The Right Hon. W. E GLADSTONE'S PORM “On an INFANT who was BORN, was 
BAPTIZED, and DIED on the SAME DAY,” appears in GOOD WORDS for May. 


The DUKE of ARGYLL’S ARTICLE on “VARIETY as an AIM in NATURE,” and 
Dir ALEXANDER GRAN TS on “PHILOSOPHY and Mr. DARWIN,” appear in the Max Nuniber of the 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


— —— 


* * 


Miss KATHERINE SAUNDERS’ NEW STORY, “The HIGH MILLS,” is now appearing 


Monthly in GOOD WORDS. 


Dr. NORMAN MACLEOD’S “PEEPS at the FAR EAST: a Familiar Account of a Visit 


to India,” is now ready, with numerous Illustrations, in a handsome 4to volume, cloth, gilt extra, price 218. 


The PEOPLE'S EDITION of “The REIGN of LAW,” by the DUKE of ARGYLL, is now 


ready, in limp cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


Essays, Theological and Literary. By R. H. Shoemaker’s Village. By Henry Holbeach. 


Hutton. Two Vols., post 8vo, 24s. 


“ These volumes will gain what richly deserve, a h 
place in English literature.“ 22 * 


The Life and Letters of Hugh Miller. By 
Perer Bayne, M.A. Two Vols., demy Svo, 32s. 


“ Mr. Bayne’s memoir deserves to take its place among the 
few Wann of standard biography.” —Nonconformist, 


The Companions of St. Paul. 
Howson, D.D., Dean of Chester. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


Reasons for Returning to the Church of 
ENGLAND. Crown 8vo, 5s, 
“See that remarkable book, lately published, Reasons 


ſor Returning to the Church of ‘England,’ by a distinguished 
Roman Catholic. Dean Stanley in the Spectator.’ ** 


Half-Hours in the Temple Church. By C. J. 
Li yam D.D, Master of the Temple. Small 8vo, 


[At all the Libraries. 
“The Quaker character, though its quaintness and sim- 
rA n he . . 
‘ Dorothy Fox,’ we must thank her 


Contents :—First Series.—Jesus Christ: 


True Faith—A 1 
Prayer - book. 


* 8 


By J. 8. snd um 


and 
Asia—Great Men— Faith—The Future Church. 
ne ee ects 
sophy, I. and II. Social Reformation 


2 vols., crown Syo, 16s. 


Episodes in an Obscure Life: à Curate’s 

agen in the Tower Hamlets. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 
[Second Edition next week. 

“ This is one of the few books that leave the critic no alter- 


native but simply to together words 2 — 
least and * on lit ah ee Se 3 
know where we look for 


his eye 2 guide hie hee hand, throwing gleams of 
aspects of humour, and visions of hope, Over the sad san 
tions of squalid misery which he describes without a aor 
of Dickens’ falsetto. . . . If our recommendation 

avail, it should carry this book into every rich man’s —— 
. every comfortable home in the land.“ British Quarterly 


Memorials of Agnes Elizabeth Jones. By 
her Sister. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
[Second Edition next week. 
“ As a record of heroic, self-sacrificing life, we mere N 
recommend this book, X. that to not a few 


will carry a message, and that to some it will Band wo he 


dening sense of a clear course on which t walk in the 
fruitful service of God and man.”— L. 


Walks in Rome. By Augustus J. C. Hare. 
Two handsome crown 8vo vols., 21s. 


The best handbook of the city and environs of Rome ever 
blished. . ..., Cannot be too much commended.”— 


The Miracles of Our Lord. By George 


MacDona.p. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
It is not only exhilarating to come into contact with such 


h views of Scripture as we here receive from Mr. 
MacDonald, it is N 0 i method his cine of 


wen hh his manner of of taidhing te ok 
conformist. 


Pipe far hag ey by touches of true genius, b 
and acute reflection sober judgment, and by den yee 
— ep eg nn 


Heroes of Hebrew History. By Samuel 


Winzroncn, D. D., Bishop of Winchester. Third 
Edition, Post 8vo, 9s. 


“ A rare intellectual treat.” ‘The Times. 


„n will welcome them as a new treasure.” — The 
Guardian. 9 


— — 


The New Testament: * — 


22 A ae A D. Crown 8vo, 60. 
small Svo, limp cloth, 18. 6d. 


8 


STRAHAN and CO., Ludgate Hill. 


— — 


May 11, 1871, 


Dis rsa of the CHURCH 


THE ANTISTATE-CHURCH ASSOCIATION 


NMABKED: An Aah? D and Mis: 
of the 2 327 Parochial —— 


Endow- 
a Joun Pouman, of the Middle Temple, 
Y 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d.; by post, 88. IId. 


THE PRESENT RELATIONS of CHURCH dnd 
STATE in ENGLAND, in Accordance with the Teach. 

ings of Political Science. By Rev. G. G. LAWRENCE, 
gamete N Demy 8vo, cloth, 28.; by post, 28. 2 ck. 


DISSENT and \DEMOCRACY: Their Mutual | 
Relations and Common Obj An Historical Review. 


By the late Mr. Justice HEDER. Second Edition, 
Revised. FOR Sree 38. 6d. ; by post, Se. 9d. 


CHURCH ESTABLISHMENTS. The Authenti- 
cated of a Discussion eer tte Edward Miall, 
Esq., M. P., and Rev. Dr. Baylee. 6d., by post, 7d. 


LECTURES on the ESTABLISHED CHURCH. 
By Rev. G.G. Lawrence. 2d. each, by post, 3d. 


No. 1. The Established Church: its Advantages to the 
Nation. 


2. Its Revenues not National Property. 
3. Its Liturgy, Scriptural and Apostolical. 


THE POLITICAL and RELIGIOUS OBJEC- 
TIONS to the UNION of CHURCH and STATE 
EXAMINED and REFUTED. By Rev. Dr. Mas- 
SINGHAM. d., by post 3d. 


Also, by the sane, 


TITHES PROVED to be the GIFT of INDI- 
VIDUALS, and not of the State. 2d., by post, 3d. 


eee Rahat Cana a age Be 
and t 
fervied.. A Lectate in Reply to Dr. 1d, by 


post, Id. 

ARE THESE THINGS TRUE? or, The 
Exposed, and the Church of England Defi A 
Second Lecture in Reply to Dr. Parker. Id., by 
post, lid. 
* All Orderasent direct to the Publisher should be accom- 


panied by Post Order or Stamps. 


London: William Maciatosh, 24, eee 


Just issued (7d.), Part I. of 


HAMBERS’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY : 
A * and Popular Dictionary of the English 


Edited by Juks Dox AT, F. R. G.. 


The chief features of this 88 oe are the Arrange- 
ment of Words; their Pronunciations ; eee. 
Spellinge; their Etymologies; the Appendix ; and the Type 

PART I. just issued. 

sta may be had from Booksellers, or from the 

Publis J 


W. and R. Chambers, London and Edinburgh. 


NEW WORK ON CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES BY 
THE REV, ALBERT BARNES. 
Just published, post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 6d., 
1 EVIDENCES of CHRISTIANITY . 


in the NINETEENTH CENTURY. By Avsert 
Barnes, Author of “ Notes on the New Testament,” 


“Treats his subject oe ee — 
‘idl ‘ae dificult 1 ＋ 
4 the almost ierenstible power of bis 

ided conviction.” —Britash 

„ These topics are handled with the skill of a master 


“A reall and valuable book on the subject of which 
it treats. style in which Mr. Barnes writes is lively, 


vigorous, and interesting.”—British and Foreigu Evan 
Review. 


we HES: 
ag. ANGIENT r 2 2 —* 


and the Poor. By Viuzzan EAGLE. 
London: Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria-lane. 


THE VOYSEY JUDGMENT. 


#SEEDOM in the CHURCH of RHGLAN D: 
Six Sermons by the Reverend Reverend SroprorD A. KE. 
In „ 


Henry 8. King and Co,, 65, Cornhill. 


> 


AN YOU READ the GREEK TESTA. 
MENT? Brief Notes and Hints to Aid Bi 
it First Efforts, that in 


